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In speaking of the Primer of 
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Child's World Readers 


lhe Journal of kducation (Boston) says: 


‘As beautiful a primer as art has made, as pedagogical an 
etfect as has ever come to the little people, as fascinatine 
child’s book as mother, teacher or child could ask for 
home Or school. 
Here the South presents a book that has no prejudice 
lurking in its pages, no local traditions nursed, a book that 
can be used in Boston, New York, Chicavo, or San 
Francisco with as keen artistic relish as in Richmond, 
Charleston, Mobile, or New Orleans. 
Vliss Withers, Mrs. Browne, and Mr. Tate came near 
being the Big Three in Southland elementary education 
ind among book makers they are as national as any of our 


t primer makers. 


rre% 
lor artistic effect this primer leaves nothing to be desired, 
while the classification of selections into “To be Read to 
the Children, “To be Read by the Children,’ and ‘To be 


Memorized,’ is scientific and pedagogic.” 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Company 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS—1917 





University of Virginia Summer School 


JUNE 19 TO AUGUST 2, 1917 


Courses for College Credit, Courses for College Entrance, Courses for Certificate 
Credit, for High School Teachers, Courses leading to Summer School Professional certi- 
ficates, Advanced Grade, Grammar Grade, and Primary Grade. Review Courses for State 
Examinations for First and Second Grade Certificates. 

Also certificates for Supervisors of Music, Drawings Manual Training, Domestic Science 
and Agriculture. 

Several hundred different courses in the following subjects: Agriculture, Astronomy, 
Biology, Field Botany, Chemistry, Domestic Economy, Drawing, Education, English, 
French, Games, Geography, German, Greek, History, Hygiene and Sanitation, Latin, Library 
Methods, Manual Training, Mathematics, School Music, Philosophy, Physical Training, 
Physics, Psychology, Story Telling, Writing. Special courses in Drawing, School Music, 
School ‘Gardening, Spanish, Aesthetic Gymnastics, Playgrounds and Recreation, Manual 
Training, Kindergarten and Observation Classes, Library Methods, Scout Masters’ Course. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 


A Special Course for High School Graduates applying for certificates. 

A Special Course for Girls’ Demonstration Agents. 

A Special Summer School of Music with three instructors in public school music, two 
in Voice, one in Organ, one in Piano and Violin. 

A Special Kindergarten with Observation Classes. 

A complete Vacation School, with all the primary, grammar and high school grades, 
with provision for directed observation in all grades throughout the term. 

Special Courses for Scout Masters, in Library Methods, Commercial Subjects, includ- 
ing stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping, accounting, finance and banking. 

Special Courses in International Law and South American Relations. 

Musical Festival, Pageant, Fourth of July Celebration, Rural Life Conference, Cheap Ex- 
cursion rates to Washington, Luray Caverns and the Grottoes, Old Point Comfort, Monti- 
cello and Natural Bridge. 

Lyceum Course of high class Musical and Educational attractions. 


Separate and Special School for Teachers Preparing for State Examinations 


This school will be held in Midway School building, in Charlottesville, for four weeks, 
beginning June 18th, and will consist of special drill classes in all of the subjects required 
for second and first grade certificates. Session will be held from 8 A. M. to 1 P. M., 
with provision for observation work of regular classes being conducted in the building. 


The afternoons and evenings will be free for special work and the general features at 
the University. Reasonable boarding accommodations can be obtained in Chariottesville 


convenient to Midway School. 
EXPENSES TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 
Free 


RRR ee ye a re Pee eRe i A ae wa eae ae SEES 
ee ee eer Tre $ 1.50—four weeks—$1.00 
Room rent in Dormitories, six weeks, 2inroom............ 4.00 each 

Board University Dinme Tall, 46 days... ..........0000s- 23.00 





Board and room in private families can be secured for from $4.50 to $6.50 per week, 
the average being about $5.00 per week. 

Reduced rates on all railroads. 

The University of Virginia Summer School ranks in size, faculty and courses offered, 
with the few largest and best in the United States, and last year attracted 1,389 registered 
students from twenty- -five States, besides several hundred visitors. It offers opportunities 
unexcelled in the South and should make a strong appeal to Virginia teachers seeking 
broader scholarship and training and wider social advantages. 

CHARLES G. MAPHIS 


For detailed announcement, address 
Director of Summer School, University, Virginia 
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{| RADFORD SUMMER NORMAL 

are: ' 

The Radford Summer Normal offers unusual opportunities for students wishing to pre- ° 
pare for the examination for First and Second Grade Certificates. Courses for the Renewal and 
Extension of Certificates are offered; Academic Courses for those wishing credit in the Normal 

> School and other institutions; Regular Normal Professional Courses with credit toward gradua- 
tion or certificate are provided; strong Summer School Professional Courses for the Primary 
and Grammar Grades; Courses in preparation for those wishing to take the examination to teach 

j High School Subjects. Credit is given toward graduation or toward certificate for all work 
done in this institution at any time. 

> 

The Second Term of the Summer Quarter opens July 23rd. All courses offered in the First 

‘ Term of the Summer Quarter are offered in the Second Term of the Summer Quarter, with 

j the exception of the Review Courses for First and Second Grade Certificates. 

j Reduced railroad rates are offered to East Radford, which is very accessible by railway 
from all parts of the State. 

e 

The climate and scenery of this section are unsurpassed in Virginia. The health condi- 

‘ tions are all that any one could desire. Large, shady campus, pleasant grounds for all kinds of 
outdoor games and recreations, large gymnasium and swimming pool in the Administration 
Building. 

Catalogue and full information in regard to the Summer Normal or the Regular Session 
will be sent on request. 
4 
JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President 
East Radford, Virginia 
+o * ” oe . “—s . at eet + 
o o. o e o ~ o. o 2: _ e. 2 -@- 4 - ~ ~ ~ — 
> 
- ° , “In the Heart of the Beautiful and 
4 
The Summer Session of 1917 Healthful Shenandoah Valley.” 
4 
—— 3 N 1 School 

‘ va : tate Normal Schoo 

; College of William and Mary Harrisonburg, Va. 

; Dublin, Va., June 19th to August 16th ; SUMMER SESSION 

‘ First Term: June 11- : 
Will be Open to Women of - 7 q te var , A ‘ 
‘ College Grade as well as Men ; : — erm: July 23-August 30. 
Courses offered in all subjects for: 
The distinctive features of the William and P Summer School Professional Certificate - 

‘ Mary Summer work are: real college Primary Grades. 

» work, with a large faculty of college pro- Summer School Professional Certificate - 
fessors; no tuition to teachers; diversity , Grammar Grades. 
of courses for advanced teachers; all work ; Hiest und Gecwak Gadde Cott 

¢ counts toward teacher’s diploma; special , : 2 eee 
six week’s course for first grade high First Grade High School Certificate. 

‘ school certificate; low expenses; cool, de- A large array of courses, in addition to the 
lightful situation in Pulaski County, 2,150 ¢ required subjects for certificates, is offered. ; 
feet altitude; Dormitory reserved for col- Full credit given for work completed during 
lege women. the summer toward the regular diplomas and 

4 certificates of the Normal School. 

A Summer College for Men and Women Unsurpassed location for Summer Work. 
p Expenses the lowest. Reduced railway fares. 
Write for Catalogue . ; y 
Catalog will be sent upon request. 
JAMES S. WILSON, Director For further information concerning the 
WILLIAMSBURG. VA Summer School, address 
> 
; : : JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President, ; 
¢ Summer Session Office Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. 
. 
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‘ ABINGDON STATE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Opens June 20, Closes July 20, 1917 











The State Summer Normal for Southwest Virginia will 
be conducted the coming summer at Abingdon, Virginia, in 
Martha Washington College. This famous College, consisting 

* five large brick buildings with modern equipment, will 
ervye as a home for the girls and the members of the faculty. 
Board and lodging in the building will be $17.00 for the en- 
Two girls will occupy one room. 


tire session. 


The campus consists of ten acres of beautiful lawn, girded 
nd intersected by walks which, together with basket-ball 





FREDERICKSBURG 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 12th-July 18th, 1917 


Course covering First Grade Subjects. 


Course for the Summer School Professional 
Certificate Primary Grade and 
Grade. 


Grammar 


Buildings and equipment of the State Normal 
School at the disposal of the Summer School 
































nd tennis courts, afford ample opportunity for outdoor 4 
exercise. A natural grove of pine, oak, cedar, holly, dog- students. 
wood and maple enhances the beauty, and is both a charm 4 ; : 
ind a comfort to the College. Faculty of trained experts. 4 
The State Board of Health has lately declared Abingdon ' - , 
to be the most healthful town in Virginia. Altitude, 2,200 Healthful location. Beautiful grove. 
feet. Days and nights are delightfully cool, even in July. ¢ ; ; § 
Abingdon is noted for culture and _ refinement. The 6 Cost of room and board has not been in- 
Normal will be one large happy household. Teachers and é creased. 
pupils will be under one roof and will be thrown together 
daily socially. d 7 
Catalogue now ready. 
For general information write to the Conductor; for mat- ; 
} ters of local concern write to the Local Manager. > 
a . 
F. B. FITZPATRICK, Bristol, Va., Conductor E. H. RUSSELL, Director 
R. T. STEPHENSON, Abingdon, Va., Local Mgr. Fredericksburg, Va. 
es 
+7 ° >? o> “e +o->-e- -o- 
a -— -— ,™ <>. <<. 
+ . 
Norfolk Summer School State Summer Normal and School of } 
s 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA } Elementary Methods | 
FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 
. bd 7 
Thirteenth Annual Session 
SESSION — JUNE I1 To JuLy 20, 1917 3 
June 20—July 18 : 
COURSES OFFERED 
Professional Courses leading to Summer School , 
. Nas : —_ Professional Certificate for primary or grammar 
Professionally trained instructors. grades — eighteen weeks, three summers. ; 
7 ed ice i te o ses ading ‘irs Ss ‘ - 
Free tuition to Virginia teachers. ‘ eeuien” leading to First and Second Grade Cer { 
a. : All high school graduates are required to take 
Registration fee of $1.00. a six-weeks’ professional course before receiving ¢? 
: their certificates; graduates of accredited high 
3oard at reasonable rates. schools will be admitted to either of the profes- 
; sional courses, and the work credited towards a 
Delightful climate. Summer School Professional Certificate. Those 
¢ who are not graduates of an accredited high school 
/ : : a , _ are required to have a First Grade Certificate be- 
Attend this school and you will have an op fore they are eligible for entrance to the profes- 
portunity of spending your week-ends at the most stones Comreee. 
famous summer resorts in the country. Expense: 
Registration Fee ....... Ae ee eee --$ 1.50 
For detailed information, write Board, Furnished Room and Laundry...... 24.00 
’ 
{ $25.50 
For catalogue, which will be issued in May 
James Hurst, Conductor oltnien 
Norfolk, Va. 
, J. L. JARMAN, Conductor. 
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State Summer School 
The St. Paul N. and I. School 


Lawrenceville, Va. 


SIXTH SESSION 
June 20th - July 17th 


State Examinations, July 18, 19, 20 


Lectures 


Profitable 
Pleasing Rooms 


Experienced Faculty 


FOR SPECIAL BULLETIN, ADDRESS 


Rev. James S. Russell 





» 
i 


- 


e 


The Christiansburg 
STATE SUMMER NORMAL 


Up in the Mountains 


A State Summer School is conducted each 
year during the month of July under the 
auspices of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. It exceptional advantages to 
teachers who are preparing for examination 
The State uniform examination is held at the 
close of the Normal. A competent corps of 
instructors is employed, and rates for board 
reasonable. 


offers 


and tuition are very 
If you are planning to attend a Summer 
School this year, let us recommend that you 


go to Christiansburg. It is noted for its fine 
climate, excellent location, strong faculty. 
The surroundings are pleasant — an ideal place 
for study. 

For further information address 


E. A. LONG, Conductor 


Christiansburg Summer School 






































} Conductor Cambria, Virginia 
= one ° ° oy a ” 7 + 
ended cena oc ae me , - | 
THE . + State Summer Normal 
Booker T. Washington Industrial Institute 
June 20 to July 19, 1917 Rocky Mount, Virginia 
F J 20th to July 17th 
The session is conducted under the general aetaleies ieee 
management of the State Board of Education SECOND SESSION 
and under the supervision of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. = 
Opportunities offered for work for first, sec-- 3 Faculty Strong Location Beautiful 
ond and third grade certificates. Special ‘ Registration Fee $1.00 
courses in Domestic Art, Domestic Science, B dR bl 
Manual Training, Chair-caning and Mattress- — cascnanre 
making. | 
: ‘ Examinations for first and lower 
State Examinations July 17, 18, 19, be 
grade certificates 
Board and room for the session, $11.00 
Registration fee, $1.00. ; - 
For further information, write For further information, write to 
FRED D. MORTON, Conductor, W. F. GRASTY, Conductor, Danville, Va. 
Manassas Industrial School, CHAS. A. BOND, Local Manager 
Manassas, Va. Rocky Mount, Va. 
: 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term: July 9th to August 18th 


A variety of courses in the following subjects 
eading to undergraduate and graduate degrees: 
\nthropology, Bacteriology, Botany, Business Law, 
Chemistry, Drawing, Economics, Education, Eng- 
sh, Finance and Commerce, Geography, German, 
History, Italian, Latin, Mathematics, Music, Phil- 
ssophy, Physical Education, Physics, Political 
Science, Psychology, Sociology, Spanish, Zoology. 

Systematic group of courses for Elementary 
School Teachers centered about the School of Ob- 
servation. Model High School Classes in English, 
French and Mathematics, supplemented by courses 
in Methods of Teaching High School Subjects. 

Special classes in the teaching of Civics to all 
grades, with demonstration. 

A special group of courses for Continuation 
Class training will be offered this year. 

Practical, systematic and advanced courses in 
Psychology for Social Workers, Teachers of Back- 
ward Children, Superintendents, General Super- 


visors, ete. Psychological Clinic and Restoration 
Class. 
All courses open to Men and Women. Com- 


fortable accommodations in the University Dormi- 
tories. Library, Houston Hall, Gymnasium and 
Swimming Pool open to all students. 

Week-ends may be spent at the seashore — 
\tlantic City, Cape May, Wildwood, Ocean City, etc. 

For circular and information, address OWEN 
lL. SHINN, Director of the Summer School, Box 
62, College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 





Summer Courses for Teachers 


The University of Chicago 
The School of Education 


Courses for Elementary School Teachers 
Courses for Secondary School Teachers 
Courses for Superintendents and Supervisors 
Courses for Normal School Teachers 
Courses for College Teachers of Education 
Some of these courses are advanced courses leading to graduate degree§ 
some are elementary courses leading to certificates or Bachelor's 
degrees. General courses in Education (History, Administration, Educ: 
Psychology and Methods.) Special courses in History, Home Econom” 
ics, Household Art, Latin, Modern Languages, English, Mathematics, 
Physics, Geography, School Science, Kindergarten, Manual Training, 
and the Arts. Registration in the School of Education admits to 
University courses in all departments. 
fist Term June 18—July 25 
Summer Quarter, 1917 \2d Term July 2—Aug. 31 


Detailed announcement wlll be sent upon application to the 
Director of the School of Education 
Information regarding the Graduate and Undergraduate Departments 
of Arts, Literature, and Science, the Divinity School, the Law School 

and the courses in Medicine will be sent on application to the 
Dean of the Faculties 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, Illinois 


7 











v on = 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
JUNE SOrn TO AUGUST Isr 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods.  Specia! Courses 
available in Graphic Arts, Music, etc. Credits applied toward diploma. 
Many advantages in Chicago parks, bathing beaches, golf grounas, 
summer concerts, etc. This year’s summer session will be held in the 
Francis W. Parker School, located near Lincoln Park and the Lake 
Shore. For detailed information address Dept. 23, 54 Scott St., Chicago 














VALPARAISO 
The University 


revious year. 


e Summer School 


work in the following 


Departments 








+ 


Old College Building 
was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of givin " ’ 
ing a thorough, practical education at an expense within his reach. That sach an institution is a 
necessity may be judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the 
is one of the largest in the United States. The Summer Term will open May 29th and 
will continue twelve weeks. 


list of subjects from which students may select their work. There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review" 


Preparatory, High School,Primary Methods, Kindergarten Methods, Commerce, Phonography and Type- 
writing,Review for Teachers, Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture, 
ing, Agriculture, Expression and Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Domestic Science, Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 


Tuition $20.00 
’ The Expenses are the Lowest Room, $33 to $45 per quarter. Catalog will be mailed free. Address 
Henry B. Brown, President, or Oliver P. Kinsey, Vice-Pres. 





Summer 


School 


opens 
May 29th 
1917 


INDIANA 


to every person the opportunity of obtain- 


During this term the University will offer an exceptional 


anua) Train- 


r quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished 





45th Year Will Open September 18, 1917 





+ 





Kindly Mention 
THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


When Answering Advertisements 
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SUMMER NORMAL In the mountains of Virginia, near the Vir- 
ginia Hot Springs, the White Sulphur Springs 
‘ ; 
Six Weeks — June 18th to July 28th and other health and pleasure resorts. 
- 
~ 
Courses leading to all Summer School Pro- 
fessional Certificates: Primary Grade, Gram- Delightful Climate — Ideal Location 
mar Grade, Advanced Grade and High School 
Grades 
Courses adapted to needs of graduates from . " . ’ 1, 
first grade High Schools who require six weeks Courses for First and Second Grade Certifi- 
training at Summer Normal to secure their cates, and for the Renewal of Certificates. 
certificates, and to needs of those who desire 
the renewal of any certificates except second 
poise sy y E } June 19th to July 2oth 
‘TaMaG « - na. ee 4 . ° 
\ny one desiring advanced subjects should For catalogue write 
apply before June Ist. 
For further information apply to Supt. James G. Jeter, Manager 
> 
Director Richmond Summer School { COVINGTON 
Virginia Union University + JOSEPH H. SAUNDERS, Conductor 
RICHMOND, VA. , Richmond, Va. 
4 
a e e e e e . e 
steadied inate ° +—-+— oO Oo ooo “4 
+ ~ ~ ~ 2. e * e. a ~ a - _ 
: NORTHWESTERN 
> 
. ° * . e > 
Virginia P olytechnic Institute U NI V E R S I - Y 
{ SUMMER SCHOOL 
iene te + « ant COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
} EVANSTON, ILL. 
> JUNE 25 - - - AUGUST 4, 1917 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION . 
7 P Substantial work leading to Bachelor’s and Master's degrees 
.. Peetenmional Ceasers for Teachers, zo oe Courses in Contemporary History and Literature; Spanish, French 
fe hb iri) or teachers de airing eas . PE “sins ' and German; Bacteriology, Chemistry, Geology and Mathematics; 
courses as will lead to the State Board of Hduca- Sociology, Philosophy and Psychology; and special courses in 
tion “Summer School Professional Certificate— @ Education for Teachers, Principals and Superintendents. 
Advanced Grade” or “Summer School Professional 
Certificate—-For High School Grades,” or to the ex- A campus of natural beauty along the shore of Lake Michigan 
tension of such or other certificates tennis courts and Municipal bathing beach on the campus. Thirty 
; : : s minutes ride to the city of Chicago with its Art Galleries, Museums, 
2. Graduate Courses, intended primarily for stu- Social Centers, etc. Special rates to Teachers. For descriptive 
dents desiring to take such courses as will lead bulletin address 
i Raw-ciakcseer wag carves ce os a wen The Registrar, 514 University Hall, Evanston, Illinois. 
’olytechnic Institute 
. ‘ : s — M4 + 
3. Collegiate Courses, intended primarily for 
students desiring to secure advanced standing, or Ss U Ss 4 Oo O L 
to make up and remove deficiencies incurred at M M E R Cc 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute or other insti- 
tutions PESTALOZZI- FROEBEL. TRAINING SCHOOL 
4. Preparatory Courses, intended primarily for A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL JUNE 25—AUG. 3 
students desiring to prepare for entrance at the ? Cool Class Rooms Overlooking Lake Michigan 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute or other institutions. Three Deparments. I. Kindergarten. II. Primary. III. Playground 
_ ; , a er a ee Re eee — $ Practical and Advanced Courses—Supervisor’s Course—Credits to 
to de heyy penal cally ourses for Teachers are free ; ward Diploma. Strong Faculty —Fine Equipment—Accredited 
—tsitite $ Address Registrar, Dept. V, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, 
Unsurpassed summer climate —elevation 2,000 § Chicago. NOTE: 22nd year opens Sept. 18 
feet —no mosquitoes modern sanitation — ex- ee a ee er ee — + 
penses moderate > = 
Detailed information may be obtained from the 4 —— 
Secretary of the Summer School } ‘ When answering Advertisements please mention 
7 : 
BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA i the Virginia Journal of Education 
j ’ 
. we om - . — + 
---7 ore ° or} $e oee ° 
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MARTINSVILLE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Martinsville, Va. 


This Summer Normal School is conducted 
under the general management of the State 
Board of Education for the benefit of the 
teachers of the State. 

It offers only those courses required for 
First and Second Grade Certificates, and for 
the Renewal of Certificates, and is highly pro- 
ficient in this special work. 

The instructors are all experienced teachers 
and know how to present their subjects so as 
to get the best possible results. 


The location of Martinsville among the 
mountains of Virginia is unsurpassed. It is a 
delightfully pleasant and healthful place in 
which to spend a summer month. 

The session opens June I9th. Write to the 
Conductor for Catalogue. 


W. B. GATES, Local Manager 
Martinsville, Va. 


T. H. PHELPS, Conductor 
Roanoke, Va. 





$e 


State Summer School 


LOUISA, VA. 


JUNE 20th to JULY 17th 
SECOND SESSION 


A Strong Staff 7 


Registration fee, $1.00. Board reasonable. } 


The State uniform examination is held at 
the end of the session for applicants desiring 
to win First, Second and Third Grade Certifi- 
cates. For further information write Miss 


Lucile Holt, Manager. 


FRANK TRIGG, Conductor. 
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State Summer School 
AT 


Virginia Normal and 


Industrial Institute 
PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 


June 2zoth — August 1st 


@Six weeks’ courses leading to Professional 
Certificates—Primary, Grammar and Advanced 
Grades. QFour weeks’ courses leading to First 
and Second Grade Industrial Certificates and 
Renewal of Certificates. QNo Courses will be 
given preparatory to State Examinations. The 
School offers a healthful location, competent 
faculty and pleasant environment. 


@ For further information address 


JOHN M. GANDY 


Conductor 








LURAY 


State Summer School 
LURAY, VA. 


Under Auspices of State Board of Education 


JUNE t9th — JULY 17th q 


State Examinations—July 18, 19, 20 } 


Beautiful and delightful location; reasonable 
board; strong faculty; careful attention to needs 4 


of teachers in their work for certificates. { 


q 
For further information, address 


JNU. H. BOOTON, 
Local Manager, 
Luray, Va. 


W. H. COOKE, 
Conductor, 
Richmond, Va. 
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GAMES AND PLAYS IN SCHOOL 


You may be called upon to coach basket-ball and football one year. Or it may be folk 
games, that will be added to your duties. Are you prepared to handle these newer phases of 
physical education? 

PEABODY COLLEGE offers the following courses along these lines: 

Physical Education for Men and for Women, 1 hour credit. 
Folk Games and Folk Dances, 1 hour credit. 
Folk and Classic Dancing, 1 hour credit. 
Elementary Swimming, % hour credit. 
School Games and Festivals, 2'%4 hours credit. 

Theory and Practice of Swedish Gym- 


Advanced Swimming, ™% hour credit. 


Swedish Gymnastics, 1 hour credit. 
nastics, 2% hours credit. 

Physiology and Hygiene, 2% hours credit. 

Playground Supervision and Equipment, 2% hours credit. 

Organized Games and Team Work, 2™% hours credit. 

Coaching Basket-Ball, 2 hours credit. 

A course in Coaching Football will be open free to all registered students, and will be 
conducted by the well-known football authorities— Dan McGugin, Bradley Walker and 
Owsley Manier. 

A number of somewhat related courses in music, hygiene and story-telling are also given. 


The Summer Quarter extends from June 14th to August 31st (the first term from June 
14th to July 21st; the second term from July 2ist to August 31st). Degrees of B.S., M.A,, 
Pu, DD, 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Galax Summer School 


+ 


Galax, Virginia 
EDUCATION 
JUNE 19—JULY 18 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL of 


Competent corps of instructors. No tui- 
tion to Virginia teachers, but a registration 
fee of $1.00 will be charged. Cool climate 
and reasonable rates for board. 

Courses leading to first and second grade 
certificates. 

Those entitled may have certificates re- 
newed without examination by twenty days 
attendance. For catalog and further in- 
formation, write 


B. M. COX, Conductor, 


Galax, Virginia. 
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is published primarily for the teachers of 
Virginia. Its columns are always open to 
discussion of problems affecting their inter- 
ests. It furnishes first-class professional 
reading. Its rates are most reasonable. 


Subscribe now for next session. 


RR 
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Virginia Journal of Education 
RICHMOND, VA, 
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under the patronage of the State Board of Education, 
University of Virginia, the Virginia Military Insti- 

te, the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, William and 
Mary College, and the State Female Normal Schools at 
rmville. Harrisonburg, Fredericksburg and Radford, 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


“The Virginia Journal of Education” is published 
each month, except July and August. 

Subscribers failing to receive any issue should give 

mpt notice. 

Price one dollar a year, ten cents single copy. In 
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Editorial 


A Misunderstanding 


This Quarterly should be developed into a Teachers’ 
Magazine —a magazine that will represent the interests 
the teachers of the State. A free forum for the dis- 
cussion of the vital problems confronting us as a pro- 
ssion. Just as THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
the official organ of the State Department of Public 
Instruction,” this Quarterly should be developed into a 
igazine. that would be the “official organ of the teach- 
¢ profession of Virginia,” or, to be more specific, of 
e State Teachers’ Association, with an editor that 
uuld challenge any power or action that was contrary 
the best interests of the schools of the State. 
Virginia State Teachers Quarterly. 








Our friend is mistaken in one or two points. 
HE JOURNAL is the “official organ of the Depart- 
ent of Public Instruction” only in the sense that 
carries the official announcements of the De- 
irtment. It is in no wise controlled or directed 

the Department, nor does it represent its in- 
rests, save as they relate to the general welfare 
Further, Tue 


of the school system of the State. 
JOURNAL cannot conceive that anything inimical 
to the interests of the State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion could possibly arise in or outside of the De- 
partment without prompt challenge in its columns. 
The interests of the State officers, the teachers 
and THE JoURNAL are and should be the same. 
As their aim is a common one, there should be no 
possible reason for division, and so far as we are 
informed, no just grounds for division exist. If 
they do exist they should be healed by mutual co- 
operation and understanding and not by division. 


Under the present management the attitude of 
THE JOURNAL towards the Teachers’ Association 
is and has been one of cordial friendliness. We 
have given generously of our space to its interests, 
for months we maintained a special department 
devoted to its welfare, and certainly have never 
denied a single request made by its officers or 
members. Time and again have we offered our 
pages for the freest discussions of its problems. 
In fact, we have urged such discussions, believ- 
ing that the school journal of the State was the 
most appropriate place for them, and that the 
teachers of Virginia were certainly courageous 
enough to express their views frankly, regard- 
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less of possible criticism from any source. Any 
other view would have been a severe reflection 
upon their professional integrity. If the invita- 
tion has not been accepted it has not been the 
fault of THe JOURNAL. 

Let us clear up all misunderstandings in edu- 
cational matters. If differences of opinion exist, 
let us thresh them out in the open, and reach a 
common ground of unity and co-operation. There 
is no other course for earnest, sincere, patriotic 


citizens and school people. 


The Co-Ordinate College--A Vital 
Matter 
THe JouRNAL is in favor of the Co-ordinate 
College for women at the University for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 
Tax-payers have 
For the 


1. Justice to tax-payers. 
daughters as well as sons to educate. 
session 1915-16, 13,750 girls and 9,939 boys were 
enrolled in the high schools of the State, and in 
the graduating classes of 120 such schools there 
were 1,087 girls and 633 boys. For the benefit 
of the sons, the tax-payers have the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, the Virginia Military In- 
stitute, William and Mary College and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. For the higher education of 
their daughters, not a single solitary school! 
Why this manifest injustice? 

2. Keeping Virginia money at home. In order 
io get the higher education which this college 
would give, the women of Virginia are now spend- 
ing $40,000 annually outside of the State. This 
sum is the interest on nearly $800,000. 


3. It will not hurt the public schools finan- 
cially. The college bill, as twice passed by the 
Senate of Virginia in 1914 and again in 1916, 
did not ask for a copper of appropriation. On 
the contrary, in 1916, it demanded that the friends 
of the college should raise $150,000 by private 


subscriptions for initial expenses. Of this sum, 


$50,000 was to be used for permanent endow- 
ment purposes, $50,000 for buildings, plans, etc., 
and $50,000 as a permanent public school scholar- 

No legislative appropriations could 
till 


Even if such an appropriation were 


ship fund. 
be made this provision was complied 


with. 
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asked for and made now, it would not injure 
the public schools, because of the enlarged 
interest aroused in popular education by the 
establishment of such a college. It is a truism 
in education that the more people you interest, 
and the more money you extract from them — 
the more money you can get. Education never 
lacks for friends when its value is understood. In 
the last State has built 


equipped three great normal schools at an aggre- 


nine years the and 
gate cost of twelve hundred thousand dollars, 
Did the common schools suffer in consequence ? 
Not one copper. On the contrary, their appro- 


priations have almost trebled since then. 

4. It will help the public schools profes- 
Seventy per cent of Virginia’s high 
The co-ordinate col- 


sionally. 
school teachers are women. 
lege will furnish these and others with adequate 
training through the Curry Memorial School of 
Education at the University. It will also enable 
the 1,200 women teachers at the University Sum- 
mer School to receive academic credit toward the 
University degree on the same basis as men. 

5. Jt is an economic necessity. In the United 
States women are now engaged in forty-five occu- 
pations for which a liberal education and some 
special training are required. In Virginia it is 
becoming increasingly necessary for women to 
earn their daily bread. Ten thousand daughters 
of the State are now doing so by teaching alone. 
In order to overcome obstacles of sex and to meet 
the ever-increasing tide of competition from with- 
out, it is imperative that our women should be 
thoroughly trained and liberally educated. Any- 
thing short of these just standards will prove a 
serious handicap to them and a severe economic 
loss to the State. 


6. Virginia can afford the college now. 
Never in her history has the State been better off 
Her balance sheet is splendid. Each 
year it grows stronger. The Auditor of Public 
Accounts has just reported to Superintendent of 
Public Instruction R. C. Stearnes that the fund 
set aside this year for the operation of the primary 
and grammar schools of Virginia is $1,908,579.15, 
a sum greater by $498,600.00 than that given las' 
year to school purposes, and an increase in the 
annual school appropriation greater than an 

known within a period of ten years. 


financially. 
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'f Virginia was able to inaugurate her costly 
lic school system in the financial wreck of 
7o, surely now, after a half century of pros- 
rous years, she can afford to add an annex to 
‘one State university for the better education 


d | 


le ] 


m | 


>t | 
women. 


7. It will benefit the entire citizenship of the 
Educated mothers mean educated sons 
College bred women do not let 
They know 


State. 
d daughters. 
their children grow up in ignorance. 
» too well the value of their own equipment. 
[lence they not only see that their own children 
‘i have school advantages, but they stand for better 
educational advantages for all the children of 
their communities. Their influence is as far- 
h reaching as their acquaintance. They are verita- 
- ble “lighthouses set upon hills.” 


8. The college is a just demand. Every argu- 
ment for the higher education of men is equally 
forcible for the higher education of women. Both 
are bread winners — both are citizens. If the 
plea of women for this simple act of justice is 
not so loudly voiced, the reasons are obvious. 
(hey hold no official positions, they have no votes, 
they are not “in politics,’ and they publish no 

newspapers. Hence their means of “being heard” 
; are pathetically limited. Worst of all they have 
to fight the ancient and bitter prejudice against 

the higher education of their sex. For these very 
reasons the value of the college is not thoroughly 
understood by a large number of them and in 
consequence the demand has not deen in some 
quarters clearly understood. Despite the handi- 
caps noted, the progress of the college movement 
has been phenominal and there are enough men 
and women in the State back of it now to fully 
justify its success. It is reasonable, it is feasible, 

is right. It is going to win! 

In conclusion, the college should be located at 
the University. It is unthinkable that the value 
of the costly plant and the immense advantage 
of university prestige should be sacrificed for 
rivial reasons of sentiment and local ambitions 
of utterly inadequate force and consequence. 
University name and fame are values of slow 


rowth. They are not made in a day. They 


represent the slow achievement of time and place, 
f tested fruitage and exalted scholarship. 
are matters of popular knowledge and honorable 


They 
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record. To imagine that they can be called into 
being on the stroke of the clock and at the behest 
of any amount of wealth, is to imagine a vain 
Lacking them, any college 
For this reason 


and impossible thing. 
is bereft of tremendous values. 
alone the woman’s college of Virginia should be 
located at the University. Other reasons exist 
of value and force, but this one is paramount. 

The bill to establish the college will come up be- 
fore the Legislature next winter. [Every woman 
and every woman’s organization in Virginia should 
work for its passage. Legislators should be inter- 
viewed, the aid of the newspapers should be in- 
voked and literature favorable to the movement 
should be scattered broadcast. In addition, women 
should post themselves so as to be able to meet 
adverse criticisms. This is especially important 
in view of the campaign now being attempted by 
a small group against the college. 

Let the women of the State make a summer 
and fall campaign for this great movement. It is 
for their good and the good of the entire State. 


Our Supreme Mission 


“Our whole history,” says Emerson, “looks like 
the last effort by Divine Providence in behalf 
of the human race.” 

Our entry upon the European war seems, in 
large measure, a fulfillment of this prophetic 
utterance. For nearly three years now the con- 
flict has raged with unabated fury, and yet with- 
out decisive results. is still in the 
balance and some new and mighty force seems 


The issue 


necessary to tip the scales in favor of justice 
and of civilization. That that force should be our 
country —a country of peace and isolation and 
democratic principles, and one sworn to enmity 





against old world governments —is a circum- 
stance so significant as to defy any explanation 
save one of divine direction. 

The hour for our great mission seems to have 
Surely not without meaning is the fall 
Surely not without mean- 


struck. 
of the Russian empire. 
ing is the triumph of our principles and their 
clear call for freedom in an hour of universal 
protest against conscienceless might and auto- 


cratic misrule. 








As long as the war was fought on local issues 
and with due regard to the rights of neutrals, we 
felt no call to interfere. Even after our own 
rights had been contravened, even after we had 
suffered losses which nothing but a savage dis- 
warfare could 
justify, We felt 
that the times were abnormal and that their tragic 
Hence, 
for- 


regard of the rules of civilized 


we declined to enter the strife. 


demands called for limitless patience. 
we exhausted diplomacy. We 
bearance to the point of national dishonor. 


exercised 
Find- 
ing at last that a spirit of ruthless savagery had 
entered the war, and that the peace and safety of 
mankind were at stake, we ceased pacific efforts 
and took the only course open to us. We joined 
the Allies for the sake of humanity . 

History will accept President Wilson’s proc- 
lamation as a complete justification of our course. 
It will also accord it first place as civilization’s 
final answer to savage and blasphemous disregard 
of human rights. 


Fit and dramatic circumstance that it should 
have passed into effect on Good Friday — on that 
day of supreme sacrifice for the salvation of man- 
kind. May we, in humble imitation of our Mas- 
ter, yield all of self in the crucial and exalted task 


ahead of us! 


A World Crisis 


Evidence of growing success for the ruthless German 
submarine blockade has forced the problem of supply- 
ing the entente quickly with food and other necessities 
forefront of the American govern- 
ment’s war program. Members of the Cabinet took to 
the meeting a great quantity of information given by the 
visiting missions, including a plea by some members of 
the French commission that America must act quickly 
if the world is to be from famine. Recent 
declarations in the British Parliament were reviewed as 
supplementing this evidence. There was no attempt to 
conceal the impression that the food problem had taken 
on an aspect making it incomparably the most pressing 


sharply into the 


saved 
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question facing the United States in its efforts to stem 
the progress of its enemy.—News Item from Wash- 


ington. 


There are twelve thousand teachers in Vir- 
ginia. They are directly in touch with 480,000 
school children, and the latter are directly in 
touch with the 2,000,000 people of Virginia. The 
mission of these teachers is plain, is paramount. 
[every child under their care and every farmer 
with whom they come in contact should be urged 
to produce food. The children should be urged to 
plant small patches in potatoes, beans, peas, toma- 
toes and corn; the farmers should be urged to put 
in larger and larger gardens and _ the 
mothers should be urged to do more canning 


Crops 


and preserving than ever before. 

The issue of food shortage is right upon us. 
Almost in a breath we have been called upon to 
feed, not only the distressed and bankrupt coun- 
tries of the Allies, but our own people as well. 
The call is immediate and imperative. There is 
no option in the matter. There is no evasion 
short of criminal misconduct and liability. 


To fail in this food question now is to invite 
the mightiest disasters that can befall us — the 
triumph of Germany and shortage of food for 
our own people for the distressed and 
stricken people of Europe. Every motive of ex- 
pediency and honor and principle should drive 
us forward. Every dictate of conscience and 
religion should nerve us for the mighty world 


and 


crisis. 

The situation can be saved, but only in one way. 
Every man, woman and child must help. Every 
ounce of production must be encouraged and 
every sane economy practiced. We must live for 
a time at least as though in a state of siege — as 
though we were faced by conservation or starva 
tion. By such exertion and such self-denial we 
can save the situation and win the vital benefits 
But the effort must be made now, and it must lb 
persistent! 








m 
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News Notes from Headquarters 





J. N. HILLMAN, Secretary State Board of Education 





Since last heard from our inspectors have con- 

ued their tours of Congressional District 

cachers’ Meetings. They report splendid meet- 
vs at Fredericksburg and Orange under the 
rection of Vice-Presidents A. B. Chandler, Jr., 

d N. T. MeManaway. Their careful and sys- 

matic planning was reflected as well in the fine 

rograms provided as in the dispatch of business. 
he addresses were happy and well taken, partic- 
ularly those of Secretary J. H. Montgomery, 
former president of the Trustees’ Association ; 
\lr. E. E. Johnson, of Culpeper; Professor 
\laphis, and Superintendent-Elect J. N. Chiles. 
it appeared to be very fortunate that a member 
of the Department happened to be present at a 
time when correct information about teachers’ 
pensions was needed. Owing to the change in 
teaching corps, many things pass into the field of 
iorgetfulness and a new corps of teachers will 
rise up to blame the Legislature for the very 
things that the predecessors of those very teachers 
urged the Legislature to do. 

At Fredericksburg the singing was exceedingly 
inspirational, and the personnel of the splendid 
audience was such as to almost give speech to the 
dumb. The practical address of Dean Chandler 
was very much enjoyed by all present and the 
patriotic resolutions offered by President Russell 
moved the whole audience with waves of great 
emotion. 

On the special invitation of Supt. W. L. 
()wnbey, one of our Department, made a trip to 
beautiful Buchanan county, the roof garden of 
Virginia, nestled on the crests of the majestic 
Cumberlands. It was a great pleasure to observe 
the devotion of the Buchanan county people to 
the man who has reduced white illiteracy in that 
‘ounty from 22.8 per cent to 8. 2 per cent. Prin- 
‘ipal Remines, of the Grundy High School, will 
co to his home county — Dickenson —as_Divi- 
sion Superintendent on July 1st. The people of 
Grundy lament his going, but rejoice in Dicken- 
Our representative reports 


son county’s gain. 


having made a very enjoyable visit to the Preshy- 
terian Mission School, so ably conducted by Rev. 
F. C. Clarke. 
every respect and a model from standpoint of cost 


The new building is modern in 


and convenience. 

On the return trip from Grundy, our repre- 
sentative stopped off at Christiansburg to assist in 
making arrangements for the school and civic 
survey which is now in progress. 

The United States Bureau of Education called 
three conferences this spring on Rural Schools — 
one at Lincoln, one at Philadelphia, and one at 
Rock Hill. Virginia had representatives both at 
Philadelphia and Rock Hill. At Philadelphia 
Superintendent Stearnes was presiding officer on 
Tuesday evening and one of the speakers on Mon- 
day afternoon, his subject being “A High School 
Education for all Country Boys and Girls with- 
out Severing Home Ties to Get That Education.” 
Secretary Montgomery’s theme was “Community 
Organization with the School as the Intellectual, 
Industrial and Social Center.’ 
ton spoke on “First Aid to the Rural Teacher.” 
Hodges, 


’ 


President Eggles- 
Besides those mentioned, Inspector 
Superintendents Edmondson and McDonald and 
Miss Sue C. Cleaton were on hand to represent 
Virginia. While Miss Cleaton is at present teach- 
ing in the State Normal and Industrial College at 
Milledgeville, S. C., she took one of our own 
Charles City county schools as her model in her 
discussion of the subject, “The One-Teacher 
Three-Room School.” 


Superintendent Stearnes at 


New Market 


Superintendent Stearnes opened his remarks by 
referring to the call of the hour and the tremen- 
dous import of the step which our country was 
about to take. He spoke of his early morning 
ride up the Shenandoah Valley as a trip through 
a “Garden of the Gods,” particularly at this sea- 
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son of the year. He said that as he stood, amid 
such surroundings, on the historic field of New 
Market and thought of Virginia as leading the 
nation in this crisis, not only in the executive of- 
fices of the national government, but also in the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, his 
heart was filled with patriotic emotion. 

“We have met,” continued Mr. Stearnes, “to 
unfurl the banner of our country to the breezes of 
a battlefield consecrated by the death of young 
heroes, students of the Virginia Military Institute, 
and as its starry sky of blue and its rippling folds 
of white and red wave above the heads of the New 
Market boys and girls, I want to ask what these 
boys and girls can do for their country in the 
crisis to which I have referred.” 

The speaker’s answer to this question em- 
phasized two ways in which Virginia boyhood 
and girlhood could be immediately mobilized for 
service, the one along practical and the other 
along patriotic lines. 
continued the speaker, 

Millions of men have 


“Soldiers and sailors,” 
“must be fed and clothed. 
been transferred from the arts of peace to the 
trenches of war. The greater demands and the 
smaller number of producers are manifest in the 
increased and increasing cost of living. Indus- 
trial preparedness is just as important as military 


preparedness ; and every boy and girl should have 
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his or her “garden plot” to raise food to feed 
those who are giving their lives for our liberty 
and personal safety. I have urged our children 
to take an interest in home-project work for 
several years, but the call was never so insistent 
as now.” Accordingly the State Superintendent 
gave his unqualified endorsement to the school 
fair and school garden work projected by Super- 
intendent Shoemaker and the county school board, 
and he urged every child above the lowest pri- 
mary grades to participate. 

On the score of patriotism the Superintendent 
could foresee a renaissance of the American spirit 
“This is a reunited country 
‘Old Glory’ 
is our flag and we are to love it as the symbol of 
‘This is our 


as it flamed in ’76. 
now militant against a common foe. 


our national honor and greatness. 
own, our native land’.” 

“The spirit of a nation,” said Mr. Stearnes, 
“depends so much on the schools that the seeds 
of instruction which we are planting daily in 
the receptive soil of youth are sure to bring forth 
fruit either unto honor or dishonor. <A _ moral 
cataclysm has struck this planet, and whether 
freedom and democracy or tyranny and oppres- 
sion shall come out of the melting pot of a 
world’s war depends in no small measure upon 
the ideals and patriotic vision of our schools.” 





Kipling’s **The Neutrals” 


Brethren, how shall it fare with me 
When the war is laid aside, 
If it be proved that I am he 
For whom a world has died? 
If it be proved that all my good, 
And the greater good I will make, 
Were purchased me by a multitude 
Who suffered for my sake? 


That I was delivered by mere mankind 
Vowed to one sacrifice, 

And not, as I hold them, battle-blind, 
But dying with opened eyes? 


That they did not ask me to draw the sword 
When they stood to endure their lot, 

That they only looked to me for a word, 
And I answered I knew them not? 


If it be found, when the battle clears, 
Their death has set me free, 
Then how shall I live with myself through th: 
years 
Which they have brought for me? 


Brethren, how must it fare with me, 
Or how am I justified, 

If it be proved that I am he 
For whom mankind has died; 

If it be proved that I am he 
Who being questioned denied ? 
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Literature and Language 





SARAH C. BROOKS of Richmond City Normal School 


The Song of the Thrush 


‘here’s a merry brown thrush sitting up in the 
Tree: 
He’s singing to you! He singing to me! 
\nd what does he say, little girl, little boy? 
“Oh, the world’s running over with joy! 
Don’t you hear? Don’t you see? 
Hush! Look! In my tree 
l'm as happy as happy can be!” 


\nd the brown thrush keeps singing, “A nest, 
do you see? 
\nd five eggs hid by me in the juniper tree? 
Don’t meddle! Dont touch, little girl, little 
boy, 
Or the world will lose some of its joy. 
Now I’m glad! Now I’m free! 
And I always shall be 
lf you never bring sorrow to me.” 


so the merry brown thrush sings away in the 
tree, 

lo you and to me, to you and to me; 

\nd he sings all the day, little girl, little boy, 

Oh, the world’s running over with joy!” 


3ut long it won’t be 
Don’t you know? Don’t you see? 
\'nless we are good as can be. 
—Lucy Larcom. 











Suggestions for the Uses of the Poem 


Nesting time gives an opportunity to interest 
children in the home-life of birds. ‘Their inter- 
est in nest building, the brooding time, care of 
the nestlings, training the fledglings, each phase 
of the home-life of these field and wood folk 
supplies a special means of teaching considera- 
tion of their rights and needs. 

The brown thrush is one of our common 
birds, and is known to many children. ‘The 
poem should be read to the class after some ex- 
perience with the birds out of doors. After 
reading have the children work out the organi- 
zation as you repeat the poem, stanza by stanza. 


I 


The poet calls attention to the thrush singing 
in a tree, and says he is singing to you and 
to me. 

We listen, and this is what he says to us: 
“The world is full of joy. Listen! Look! Be 
still! Here I am in the tree, and happy!” 


II 
She tells why she is happy. 
in the tree, containing five little eggs. 
don’t touch the eggs if you wish me to be 


happy.” 


There is a nest 


“Please 
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IT] 


The poet says the bird still sings to us that 
the world is running over with joy; but unless 
we are careful not to disturb the nest she will 
soon be an unhappy bird. 

\fter the work of memorizing is under way, 
let one child represent the thrush, and recite 
the three 
the class represent the poet. 


portions of her song, while the rest of 


Number Games 


When the child plays he is wholly absorbed 
in the thing he is doing. ‘There is no lack of 
interest, no wavering in attention. He expends 
an immense amount of mental and physical 
energy in the accomplishment of his purpose, 
and expends it joyfully, because the activity is 
wholly in accord with his instinctive tenden- 
cies. Incidentally, through play, he acquires 
great stores of knowledge and gains control 
but these ends are na- 


With him “the 


of his muscular system; 
ture’s, and not the child’s. 
play's the thing.” 

If the teacher will but draw a lesson from 
nature, and hide her serious purposes behind 
the natural tendencies of this compelling in- 
stinect, the children will make great strides in 
their own education without the consciousness 
of effort. \We often make use of play to enliven 
and put meaning into reading and literature, 
because in these subjects the material to be en- 
livened and the imagination of the child have a 
natural affinity; but when we seek to do away 
with the drudgery of elementary arithmetic by 
the use of games success does not always 
crown our efforts. ‘These failures are due in 
part to lack of knowledge, and in part to lack 
of ingenuity. 

In the first place, we may not know that 
counting, measuring and grouping ts as satisfy- 
ing an end in itself as is dramatization, only 
appealing to a different phase of mental activity. 
This interest begins in the pre-school age, and so 
thoroughly does he measure, group and number 
the objects of his environment in his crude way 
that by the time he enters school he begins to 
feel the limitations of his powers. He is eager 
for more exact methods, and is ready for the 
help that the school can give. 


In the second place, the teacher must exercise 
ingenuity in the following directions: 

1. The material used must not only be con 
crete, but of the kind that naturally appeals to 
the age and the stage of development. 

2. The need for counting, grouping, measur 
ing must be felt by the children themselves. 

3. As the whole child plays and accom 
plishes great things in his own education, so, 
in the work of drill and habituation, play must b« 
employed to secure the necessary repetition 
which otherwise would be a matter of meaning 
less drudgery. 

Certain things must be borne in mind when 
planning games for use in teaching and drilling 
upon number facts. 

1. The game must be real. 

2. It must employ both the physical and 
mental energies of the child. 

3. The physical activity involved must be 
mastered so that he may be free to manipulate 
numbers and enjoy the play. 

4. [he mastery of numbers must be con- 
nected with the child’s life. 


5. he situation must be social, the whole 


class participating in the game. 


Suggested Games 
A. FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 
I Bean Bag 


1. Provide a board with holes of different 
sizes, the count for each hole being different 


Divide children into groups, playing one against 


Bean BAG GAME 





the other. 
each one may toss one, two or three bags 
The group mak 


According to the number of players, 


Scorekeepers register results. 
ing the greater number of points wins the game. 
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S\ _ Draw three concentric circles on the floor. 
the center count the highest, the second 

and the third Figures can be 

nged as drill is given upon different facts. 


least. 


} ' oy 
: % 
o : 


es 


(ine child takes a bean bag, runs to a line, tosses 


bag, records his score and returns to seat. 
next in order of seating picks up the bag, 


hrows, records score and returns to seat. At 
sc of game, compare scores. 

\ more satisfactory way for second grade 
ldren would be to divide into groups as in 


me iT. 


Draw two concentric circles on the floor. 
Write a figure 


). 


Divide the outer into quarters. 


. 


’ 








/ 
” 
3 
a 
5 
x 
4 
A 
oO 


the inner circle, and one in each quarter of 
Let the throwers aim at fig- 

es in the outer circle. When the play is suc- 
cessful, the child adds the figure hit to that in 
| Divide players into 
Drill in sub- 


outer circle. 


center giving the sum. 
groups. Appoint scorekeepers. 


traction may also be given. 


|. Draw a circle on the board, making a 
ck face, using digits 1 to 12, I to 8, or stop- 
g¢ with any number to suit capacity of class. 
Let one 


I 
Place any desired digit in the center. 
child point to the outer digits one at a time, 








while others of the class designated by the child 
or teacher gives the product. 

Instead of multiplying by the central figure, 
it may be added to or subtracted from the outer 
figures, as the drill requires. 


II Prepare sets of dominos, using pieces of 
by 3 inches, supplying each child 


Let one child write a number on 


cardboard 2 
with a set. 


IT DOMINOS 











— TD 





the board, as 8, and each of the others run 
lightly to the front of the room with some 
combination making that number. Let each 
one who succeeds in finding the right combina- 
tion give the same. 

This may be varied by later using figures in- 
stead of domino spots. 


IIT. 


write multiplications by 2, 


On pieces of cardboard 8 by 4 inches 
using reverse sides 
as shown. 

On six other pieces, using both sides, the 
numbers 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 


IL (FRONT) [axa] |2e5 [ax7) 
(BACK) fuxa) |sx2) Lexd Oks 


xz] 


Let each child take one card containing a 
combination. 


18, 20. 
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The teacher or one of the children then places 
before the class a card containing a number, as 
12. Children having the combinations 6 x 2 and 
26 run forward, showing their cards. Pupils 
at seats watch for mistakes. 

Variations may be given with other multipli- 
cations, as well as by combinations in addi- 
tion. 

Subtraction and division facts may be used 
later. 


IV Draw a target on the board, coloring 
the center blue, the second circle white, and the 
outer circle blue. Let the circles count from 
within outward 6, 4, 2, 8, 6, 4, 20, 15, 10, as 
the case may be. Draw a line upon the floor a 
reasonable distance from the board. 

Divide class into groups, appoint scorekeep- 
ers, and let each child, using a soft ball, try to 
hit the bull’s eye. 

A permanent target may be painted upon a 
board, and arrows made with corks, sharp nails 
and feathers. 

This game is more interesting for advanced 
second, third and fourth grades than for 
younger children. 





TW TARGET 
AND DART 














V_ Ring Toss. Make a standard, by placing 
a stick about a foot long, upright in the center 
Wrap 


wire rings with strips of cloth of different 


of a circular or square piece of wood. 
colors. Have children stand three, four or six 
feet from the standard as the case may be and 
try to toss the rings over the upright piece. 
The different colors have different values, and 





Y Rine- Toss 











ALAS OW 





those encircling the standard score for the 
player, according to value. The distance from 
the standard should change as players increase 
in skill. 

VI Ringing the Bell. Fasten one or more 
little bells to a string and tie the string across 


VW RINGING THE BELLS 





Ye 
the middle of a large pasteboard box. Place 
box on floor from six to eight feet away from 
Children standing at the line 


throw bean bags into the box, trying to accom- 
plish this without ringing the bells. Ifa player 


a given line. 


succeeds, his score may count seven or nine, or 
any other number that is the subject of drill. 
If he strikes the string, ringing the bells, the 
score should be four or six, as the case may be. 

Choosing sides and appointing scorekeepers 
will add pleasure to the game. 


VII Draw a square on the floor and divide 
it into quarters, writing some one number in 
each quarter. The first player takes as man) 
bean bags as there are numbers in the square. 
Standing at a given marked distance from the 
square he throws at each number in successio 
He then records his score, and collects the bags 
for the next player. 
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VII! Using ball or bean bag, two children 
] play, one throwing and the other catching. 
ach catch counts 4, 5, 6, or whatever the 

le may be upon which children are drilling. 
Children keep score counting to themselves, as 
;,8, 12, 16, 18. When there is a failure to catch 

e next two in line begin. 

lhe teacher also keeps score of each set of 
players. She may give division tests. Suppose 
the bag counts 8, and the score is 64, she may 
ask: “How many times has the bag been 


caught 2?” 





Have pupils stand far enough apart to make 
. real test of power. 

IX Simon says, “Thumbs up!” One pupil 
acts as leader. The rest have numbers, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, ete., and each takes the position, “thumbs 
up.” The leader says, Simon, says “30.” The 
two children numbered 5 and 6 must turn 
For 12, 2, 3, 4 and 6 must re- 
There may be a penalty for 


thumbs down. 
verse thumbs. 


mistakes. 
X Tag. Every child save the leader has a 
number. The leader mentions some number 


below one designated. All pupils having num- 
that are factors of the one announced 
must change seats. They may be tagged while 
running, or if they fail to run. 


] i 
DCTS 


XI The pupils write numbers from I to 20 
on pieces of paper. A child steps to the front 
of the room and holds his number so that when 
all is ready, the class may see. Two children 
working for the championship take places back 
of the leader. If the drill is an addition of 4, 
children at seats add 4 to number shown by 
leader and announce result. The contestants 
must subtract 4 from the number given, name 
the number on the piece of paper. The one 
calling out the number first receives the piece 
of paper. The child receiving the greater num- 
ber of papers is “Champion of Twenty.” 

3y using numbers I to 10, children at seats 
may give products, champions finding results 
by division. 

XII Arithmetic Relay. Have an even num- 


ber of pupils in each row of seats; appoint a 
prompter for each row. Set off a number of 


places on the board corresponding with each 
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row, and write a number in each place. Ata 
given signal, the child in each row passes last 
to the board, writes some number below the 
one given. While the children are busy, all the 
pupils rise and move back one seat. If those 
at the board do correct work, each takes his 
place in the front seat, and raises his hand as 
signal for the child in the last seats to take 
place at the board. ‘The second child may add 
any number he likes to the sum left by the 
preceding pupil. The game continues until 
every one has had his turn at the board. The 
row finishing first wins. If a pupil makes a 
mistake in adding, the prompter of the row 
checks, and the child must correct before taking 


his seat. 


XIII Peggy, or Trap Bull, or Tip Cat. This 
is an outdoor game. Peggy is a piece of wood 
three or four inches long, and sharpened at both 
ends. Each player has a bat with which he hits 
one of the sharpened ends, causing the stick to 
fly into the air. He strikes it again while in 
motion. When Peggy falls to the ground, the 
player first judges and then measures the dis- 
tance in bat lengths between Peggy and the 
base. If the distance is greater than his esti- 
mate he gets no credit. 

Store games are always interesting to chil- 
dren of the second grade. It is advisable to 
keep a box of toys on hand, toys contributed 
by the children from time to time to use for 
this purpose. Let children cut circles and 
mark for money. One child plays storekeeper 
and makes the change for purchasers, but the 
purchasers must hold themselves ready to cor- 


rect any mistakes made by the merchant. 


“Mark-down” sales of half or one-third will 
give drill in division. Toys or other articles for 
sale at 6, 8, 10, 12, 18, 20 cents make division 
by 2 easy; while 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21 cents give 
prices easily divisible by 3. 


I am indebted to Miss Minnie Lee Davis, 
supervisor of first and second grades in the 
Richmond schools, for advice and suggestions 
for number games; and also to “First Journeys 
in Numberland,” published by Scott, Foresman 
and Company. 
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A Sweet Red Rose 


Good morrow, pretty rose bush, 
I pray thee tell me true; 

To be as sweet as a sweet red rose, 
What must a body do? 


To be as sweet as a sweet red rose, 
A little child like you 
Just grows and grows, and grows and grows: 
And that’s what she must do. 
—knglish Nursery Rhym 


Pleasurable experiences in memorizing and 
recalling may be obtained by appointing one 
child to play rose bush, and letting the rest of 
the children make the inquiry. One child as 
rose bush, and one child inquiring, or half the 
room playing rose bush while the other half 


inquires will serve to vary the procedure. 


Child’s Verse 


The Inter-changeable Prince 
NAN MAURY LIGHTFOOT 


420 PHI 
THE ROSE BUSH 
A\son 
When Auntie reads me fairy books and I sit 


by her side, 

And hear the wind a romping round in its own 
noise outside, 

I listen unto all those tales, but most I like to 
hear 

About the fairy prince that once was turned 
into a bear. 

His bad godmother cast the spell and he was in 
despair, 

Until she changed him back again to wed the 
princess fair. 


When I become a lady and it’s time for me to 
marry, 

I will not choose a wingless man, I much prefer 
a fairy. 

I'll find that old godmother, and I'll give her a 
few hints, 

And she'll turn my own good Teddy Bear into 
a fairy prince. 

Then Daddy’ll say, as he rides up all in a hired 
carriage, 

“I'll give you half kingdom, and 


my my 


daughter’s hand in marriage!” 


Me, decked in shimmering veils, unto his magic 
isle he'll take, 

And on moonlight nights I'll ride his silver 
swans around the lake. 

But if he starts behaving like most all men do 
upstairs — 

Just leaves his old suspenders hanging on the 
golden chairs, 

Or kicks my crystal slippers round, and shouts 
for me to bring 

“The clothes-brush right away,” and get the 
dust off of his wing,— 


I'll haste away and find her, in her cove beside 
the sea— 

That wicked, old godmother, and I'll bring he: 
back with me. 

Before that prince can hide or fly away to 
anywhere 

She’ll break the spell and change him back intv 
my Teddy Bear! 

And then I’m certain that we will, in spite of 

mocking laughter, 
Be sure as any couple to “live happy ever after. 
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The Difficulties and Possibilities of Introducing 
Music into Grades Where it Has Never 
Been Taught Before 


ETHEL GARRETT, Principal Abingdon Grammar School 





In speaking briefly on this subject I shall 
rst mention some of the difficulties with which 

e teacher has to contend in introducing music 

to grades where it has never been taught be- 
fore, and. secondly, I shall speak of the possi- 

lities. 

| wish, however, to confine my talk chiefly to 
ihe grammar grades. I will say that in intro- 

ucing music into the primary grades where 

has never been taught that the possibilities 

ill far outnumber the difficulties. The same 
principles employed in introducing reading, 
vriting or language into primary grades, where 
the minds are plastic, work equally as well in 
introducing music. I hold that the introducing 
of any new subject into the primary grades will 
meet with success with a large per cent of the 
iverage class. 

The first difficulty to which I call your atten- 
tion is that of tone recognition. Where music 
has not been taught before reaching the fourth, 
fifth or sixth grades, ear training is found 
rather difficult, and especially with boys. ‘To 
icach the grade boys and girls to take and give 
dictation using loo loo for the syllable does not 
meet with immediate success, but calls for even 
more effort on the part of the teacher than in- 
troducing phonics into the first grade. In giv- 
ng dictation it is difficult to get tone thinking 
nto operation. Probably all the music the child 
may have had up to this time is that of having 
heard do, re, me, do, mechanically sung, without 
any idea of tone relation. This puts a stumbl- 
ng block in the way of the pupil which the 
teacher has difficulty in removing. 


Furthermore, the teacher will find that, since 
it is natural for a child to like to shout and sing, 
that it takes much effort on the part of the 
teacher to get light, airy tones of a good quality 


from a child, rather than loud, gruff ones in 
great quantity. 

Aside from the technical points which I have 
mentioned, other difficulties will confront the 
teacher who introduces music into the grammar 
grades. Much indifference may be manifested 
on the part of the boys. 
sters just reaching the baseball age, think it far 
too effeminate for them to take up music at this 
late day. On the part of the girls, we find that 
there is a lack of self-reliance, especially notice- 


This group of young- 


able in individual work. 

Briefly, I do believe that there are many pos- 
sibilities for the teacher to look forward to in 
introducing music into grades where it has 
never been taught before. And not? 
Music is a natural tendency of the normal 


why 


The expression of music is a natural 
The 
hums about the home almost as soon as he can 
walk. 
musical tendency or expression which must be 


child. 
expression of child nature. youngster 
There is, I will say, an unconscious 


preserved when transplanted to the school 
room. There is a possibility of the grade 
teacher having to draw out, and cultivate this 
expression. 

I hold that there is a possibility of a teacher 
making of school music the most powerful dis- 
ciplinary agent next to her own personality. 
I believe that there is a possibility of transform- 
ing a roomful of “wigglers” into a roomful of 
workers, by cultivating a love for singing. 

I think there is no doubt but that, with re- 
peated efforts, every normal child in the 
grammar grades would learn to sing and recog- 
nize the consecutive tones, and finally phrase 
after phase having been sung, there would de- 


velop a genuine love for music and singing. 
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The writing of simple phrases and music 
more often meets with immediate success. 
Children, both boys and girls, like to see some- 
thing accomplished. They like to write music, 
then sing what they have written. 

I feel quite sure that more patriotism, love 
for home, nature folk lore and school can be 
taught through music in the public schools than 
National Re- 
proach” has been heaped upon America because 


any where else. A considerable “ 
her citizens cannot sing her national songs en- 
thusiastically. In a recent teachers’ magazine 
a story was told of how President Wilson, in 
the winter of 1916, concluded a patriotic address 
in Kansas City, by leading an audience of fif- 
teen thousand in singing “America.” The first 
verse went beautifully; the second went less 
smoothly, and by the time the last verse had 
been sung there was a noticable halting which 
The Ger- 
mans, French and English teach their children 


should make any American blush. 


their national songs early in childhood, and as 


a result there is a world-wide comment on their 
singing. 

Therefore, I hold that the difficulties of tone 
recognition in dictation, tone thinking, tone 
quality, indifference, and lack of self-reliance, 
in grades where music has not been taught be- 
fore, may be overcome by the possibility of 
strengthening the natural tendency of the nor- 
mal child ; by the use of music as a disciplinary 
agent; by the writing of simple music, and 
lastly by the teaching of patriotism, love for 
nature and home. I believe that there is a 
strong possibility of teaching enough school 
music in the grammar grades, even though it 
has not been taught beforc, to teach the pupil 
songs that he can remember and sing with en- 
thusiasm. Such songs as “It Came Upon a 
Midnight Clear,” “America,” “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner” and “Dixie” appeal to grade chil- 
dren. Our American children should learn to 
sing our national songs with even more loyalty 
and patriotism than the German sings “Die 
Wacht Am Rhein.” 


A Progressive School, Successful Manual and 
Industrial Training at Claremont 





A. T. LEWARK, Principal Claremont School 





Our school term is nine months. We employ 
five teachers, and are giving three years of high 
school work. Next year the fourth will be 
added. Our total enrollment is one hundred 
and eight, having twenty-four in the high 
school department. 

In addition to the regular course required by 
the State, manual training and domestic science 
are given in the fourth grade and continued 
through the high school. 


Agriculture is started in the seventh grade, 
both boys and girls taking the same work. 
Manual training for the boys, introduced last 
September, starts in the fourth grade. One 
forty-minute period per week is given in the 
fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh grades, all be- 
ginning on the same piece of work. They em- 


ploy the use of knife, saw, plane, hammer and 
rule. The first piece of work they do is a one- 
foot rule, made of medium soft wood, with the 
divisions of the inch as low as one-eighth. 

Having done this work they can easily under 
stand measurements when fractions of the inch 
are included. They now construct from model, 
or working plan, many useful articles for the 
home, such as match case, soap box, paper 
weight, picture frame (made to fit picture 
brought by boy), towel racks, and others of 
easy construction. 

They sand and finish these, using different 
kinds of stains, which they are taught to mix 
from ingredients furnished, according to dif- 
ferent tastes, and are permitted to take them 
home only when the term is ended. 





tit 
th 


pe 
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\ny well-made and finished article displayed 

the school room begets a desire and enthus- 
iasm for neatness and excellence, which words 
fail to instill — young folks are quick to compare 
and draw conclusions. For this reason we dis- 
play all finished work, and keep till the close 
of school. 

The boys of the high school employ a full set 
of tools, with work bench and vise. They de- 
vote two forty-minute periods per week to shop 
work, and are making picture frames, waste 
baskets, taborets, wooden trays, work baskets, 
frames and (mechanism excepted). 
(hese are stained and finished, and retained at 


clocks 


the school. 

All boys in the upper grades, who can de- 
vote Saturdays to a different phase of manual 
training, under direction of their principal, take 
contracts for house painting, inside painting 
and finishing, hanging wall paper, glazing and 
any other work the community may have for 
them to do. Some of this work is now under 
way, but has been considerably delayed on ac- 
count of bad weather. 

They are instructed how to make estimates 
for labor and material, and to write contracts 
for the same. Each boy keeps his time in hours 
and they divide money received in proper pro- 
portion. 

Three forty-minute periods per week are 
given to agriculture for the boys in high school. 
\Vhen the season permits, we give as much 
time as possible to practical farming. During 
the autumn we took contracts for harvesting 
peanuts, beans, potatoes and hay. This work 
was accompanied with lectures on each of these 
crops, the pupils taking notes of each for future 
reference. The principal worked with the boys, 
but took no share of the money earned. To 
make agrictulture interesting, and at the same 
time dignified, the instructor must lead the way 
and be one of the boys. 

For the girls in the fourth, fifth, sixth and 
seventh grades one forty-minute period per 
week is given and the work is plain sewing. 
lhe high school girls have three forty-minute 
periods per week in sewing and two in cooking. 
[hey have made aprons, caps, night gowns and 


undergarments. 





The girls have been provided with very good 
equipment for cooking through food sales, en- 
tertainments and donations. All work is done 
in the school kitchen, under competent super- 
vision. They have five-course 
luncheon to the Faculty, School Board and 
their wives, which showed excellent taste, and 
elicited much praise for the girls and their in- 


served one 


structor. 

The school has taken over the motion pic- 
tures of the town, with a purpose of presenting 
good clean entertainments for the young, and sec- 
ond, as a means of supplying some needed funds 
for the industrial work. These entertainments are 
held every other Friday night, and the films are 
selected for their educative and instructive 
value. The old, as well as the young, attend 
these with much satisfaction. 

The School Board has purchased ten acres 
of land, and will immediately let the contract 
for a new six-room brick building, with audi- 
torium and basement; it will be supplied with 
water, electricity, and a modern heating sys- 
tem. The basement will contain a work shop, 
kitchen, laboratory and toilet rooms. The first 
floor has two class rooms and the auditorium, 
while the upper floor has four class rooms and 
a library room. 

The land, exclusive of the playgrounds, is to 
be devoted to practical and experimental agri- 
culture, the net proceeds of the former to be 
divided among those who follow the work 
through the summer 

Bee culture is to be studied, the school being 
now provided with its first colony. In Septem- 
ber a pen of hens will be added and poultry 
raising will be a part of the course. 

One thousand dollars, contributed by two 
progressive farmers of the community, will be 
expended for library and agricultural equip- 
ment. The school will be provided with a good 
team of horses and modern agricultural tools. 

It is the opinion of the writer, after several 
years’ experience in this line of work, that we 
cannot teach agriculture successfully, nor 
create any enthusiasm in the work, when the 
only tools employed are the shovel or spade, 
hoe and rake. Modern equipment, whereby 
one can take advantage of the work and accom- 
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plish better results more easily and quickly 
deriving satisfaction as well, instills into the 


boy a new attitude toward labor and the soil, 
a new pleasure not before experienced in his 
realm of activity. 

Road building and road maintenance will re- 
ceive attention by the boys. The team, when 
not in use on the school farm, will be employed 
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on the public roads of the district. The value 
of the road drag, applied at the right time is to 
be demonstrated by the boys, and this labor is 
expected to defray the cost of keeping the team, 

\ variety of the different orchard fruits are 
to be grown, so that setting, pruning, spraying, 
grafting, etc., may mean something to the stu- 
dent and the community. 


Defective Teeth 





MRS 


W. B. KENT, Kindergarten Teacher, Saltville, Va. 





The coming of baby’s first tooth is heralded 
as a great event, which it really is; yet the 
mother may be astonished when advised that 
the day after this tooth makes its appearance 
is not too soon to commence the regular clean- 
ing, which she must persistently continue until 
the child itself is old enough to realize the value 
of its “mouth jewels.” If neglected, the tem- 
porary teeth may be lost before the little jaw 
has sufficiently to accommodate the 
larger teeth of the permanent set, and an un- 
result —a_ condition 


Many 


grown 


sightly crowding will 


which is also very deductive to decay. 
detracting from the beauty 


traced to toothache, which 


lines and wrinkles, 
of the face, may be 
is another name for tooth-neglect. 

Professor Osler said: “You have one gospel 
to preach, and you have to preach it early and 
late, in season and out of season. It is the gos- 
pel of cleanliness of the mouth, cleanliness of 
the teeth, cleanliness of the throat. These three 
things must be your text throughout life. There 
is not one single thing more important to the 
public in the whole range of hygiene than the 
hygiene of the mouth.” 

A tooth brush drill at school is as needful as 
any gymnastic exercise for the safety of health. 
There is a strong reason to believe that many 
diseases of the nervous system and respiratory 
organs may be due to the fact that the mastica- 
tory organs have been neglected. 

Among all the aids to good health, proper 
care of the teeth plays a large part. Without 


this care, special precautions against many 


With this 


care, a person insures himself, in part at least, 


particular complaints are useless. 


against a number of diseases and protects him- 
self effectually against others. 

Ixperiments have shown that many different 
germs are fostered and multiplied by millions 
in the mouth. Indeed one scientist identified 
more than thirty kinds of germs in the mouth 
of a single person. 

It is remarkable and lamentable to observe 
how many people neglect even the most funda- 
mental care of their teeth. It has been found 
that of all school children, only about three per 
cent. have healthy mouths. 

Mr. Hoag says: “If the physiology and hy- 
giene of the mouth alone were practically and 
thoroughly taught, it would accomplish far 
more good for the child than any amount of the 
usual text-book work. Children who recite ex 
cellent lessons in hygiene frequently have con 
ditions present in their mouths which are ter 
rifying. 

Decayed teeth are a constant menace to a 
child’s health. They furnish a lurking place for 
3ad teeth 


cause bad digestion, and bad digestion often 


various sorts of dangerous bacteria. 


If you have one you are 
To have good 


causes bad teeth. 
pretty certain to have the other. 
health we must masticate thoroughly, and to 
masticate thoroughly we must have sound 
teeth. 

One must never imagine that a child’s tem 
porary teeth can be safely neglected because a 


second set comes later. A child rarely has a 
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evod set of second teeth if the first have been 
elected. To neglect the child’s teeth is even 
creater crime than to neglect your own, for 
stores up endless misery for their later years 
life. 
|f systematic examinations were made of the 
ouths of the children in our public schools, 
d if common sense dental hygiene were en- 
rced, the death rate in this country would be 
ry considerably reduced, the amount of sick- 
ss decreased, and a stronger race would re- 
ilt in consequence of such rather simple 
easures. 
Mr. Hoag gives the following index of bad 
eth: prominent upper teeth, inability to keep 
the mouth closed, crooked teeth in sight, offen- 
sive breath, enlarged lymph glands in neck, 
tooth ache, swollen face, swollen gums, sore 
cums, indigestion, excessive saliva, acknowl- 
dgement of never having been to a dentist, 
knowledgement of not using a tooth brush, 


dirty looking teeth, receding gums, some de- 
fects in articulation and broken teeth. If any 
of these conditions are present then a dentist 
should be consulted. Every child ought to see 
a dentist every six months. 

A scientist recently declared that unless peo- 
ple took better care of the teeth the human race 
would be toothless in three thousand years. He 
predicted that men would then have to readjust 
their entire system of food; would have to ac- 
custom themselves to different ideals of beauty, 
and would then regard a person if he should 
have a set of teeth as a curiosity. This is a 
gloomy view, and may not be justified by actual 
conditions. Certain it is, however, that the 
care of the teeth is to-day a matter of utmost 
importance. 

Cleanliness of mouth and teeth is a simple 
means of protection, and it is a means wholly 
within the control of the individual. 


Our Schools and National Preparedness 





EZRA B. CROOKS, Professor Philosophy and Education, Randolph-Macon Woman's College 





Our schools are the principal agencies available 
for preparing our country for any great strain 


that is put upon it. The public schools constitute 
the one great agency controlled and supported 


the State for the training and for the im- 


provement of the morale and the efficiency of its 
citizenry. It is therefore necessary for the 


schools, on their part, to be alert to their obliga- 


tions to the country. 


When I speak of schools in this sense, I mean 


the organization, including the trustees but 
principally the teachers, for all educational re- 


forms must come finally to the teachers for 
laboration and execution. When I speak of pre- 


paredness I do not mean only or principally mili- 
tary preparedness. It is obvious that the schools 
cannot take a leading part in warlike measures, 


lirely necessary as these measures are at present 


for our country. The part which the schools 


can best take for national defense is to train 


citizens so that they will be in the best condition 
to do promptly and efficiently what may be re- 
quired of them. Our function as teachers is to 
so train our students that they will be returned 
to society honorable, courageous, efficient men 
and women who fear God and are ready to take 
their own part. This is a general statement of 
the case, of course, and leaves as yet the how 
of this function undetermined. 

At this point we might mention a particular 
proposal for a kind of training that would 
directly contribute to the military preparedness 
of our country, 7. ¢., military drill for high school 
students. This proposal has awakened a bitter 
controversy. The pacifists at once protested 
against what they considered a propaganda of the 
militarist spirit. It has been explained that it is 
not proposed to give direct military training, in 
which rifles would be necessary, but to so sys- 
tematize physical training that the drill learned 
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would be quickly valuable in case of military 
Personally, | can see no important ob- 
It would 


necessity. 
jection to such drill of our students. 
give to our present rather haphazard and object- 
less physical training a definite method with dis- 
ciplinary value, and it would help in discovering 
those who are fitted to be under-officers if a seri- 
our conflict ever is unhappily forced upon the 
great Republic. Officers are needed by tens of 
thousands in the large armies of the present. 
Such drill need not be limited to boys, for in 
modern wars great numbers of nurses are needed. 
Patriotism is a simple and primitive virtue, 
one that children easily understand and warmly 
espouse. It is one of the most important forms 
of loyalty and without loyalty morality does not 
exist. Now patriotism is a social virtue, and 
thus broad and unselfish in its scope. We Ameri- 
cans tend to an excessive individualism which 
needs to be modified by encouraging the social 
virtues. As educators we ought to welcome and 
encourage a social instinct which is so valuable 
an agent in the moralization of our students. 
Some of the co-operative virtues are not easy 
to teach to children, e¢. g., the social responsibilities 
of property, but patriotism is a mass virtue which 
young people do take to naturally and strongly. 
It is sound psychology to begin teaching at a 
point where there is already a lively interest. 
In using the sentiment of patriotism as a 
moralizing agency, we must guard against exces- 
sive parochialism. Just because this sentiment 
of love of country is strong it easily becomes 
too exclusive and turns into hatred for the people 


of other countries. 


It is, however, evident that our schools can 
best contribute to a true preparedness in indirect, 
rather than in direct ways. Our business in the 
schools is to develop right American citizens. 
Our country will be invincible if the body of its 
citizens is intelligently honest and efficiently cour- 
ageous. Character in nations, as in individuals, is 
destiny. If it is true that character firm, deci- 
sive, courageous and intelligent, is the greatest of 
all assets in war, as well as in peace, then I be- 
lieve it is easily shown that we have not been 
doing our full duty in getting our country ready 
for defense. For the intelligence of our students 
we have done much and are actively concerned to 


do yet more. We are willing to change our 
courses of study and our methods of teaching if 
thereby we can advance the intellectual interests 
of our students. This is good. But intelligence 
is not all that our students need to make them de- 
pendable defenders of their country. Citizens to 
be good patriots must also possess firmness of 
character, sensitiveness to moral issues. 

Of course, I know and appreciate the fact that 
much of the teacher’s time and more of his and 
her energy is being now devoted to directing the 
children in the way they should go. And more 
and more, apparently, the schools are having to 
supplement the family in the discipline of the 
children. But after all a large part of this effort 
is now directed to the enforcement of certain 
rules and regulations, which are only indirectly 
useful in moral education at best. The constant 
insistance upon and emphasis of a multitude of 
petty rules is morally confusing to the child. 
There is important moral value to the child in 
learning to get along in an orderly way with his 
fellows in the school world. But I am convinced 
that more direct instruction is needed for the 
moral training of our children. 

We are rightly determined in this country to 
insist on the separation of church and State. 
The public school is a part of the State. This is 
proposition number one. Proposition number 
two has been the identification of church and 
religion. This identification cannot be justified 
as complete, but we have made it, and our deduc- 
tion has been that if we cannot propagate the 
church in the public schools neither can we teach 
religion. Next we have identified religion and 
morality, and of course, religion must be moral, 
but our deduction appears to be that if we cannot 
teach religion in the schools supported by public 
money, neither have we the right formally to 
teach morals. 

Of course, we have directly taught moral prac 
tices and indirectly taught moral principles to our 
students, but there has been little or no systematic 
attempt to educate these students in morality. |! 
mean that we have made no attempts to organiz 
and persistently to present the principles of moral 
life, in the same thorough manner in which wi 
now present the subject matter of languages, 


for example. We have now the History of th 
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United States in the grades and Civics in the 
hich school. These are subjects well suited to 
the teaching of true patriotism and right social 
relationship, 7. e., public morality. But it is to be 
feared that our histories are often so partisan in 
spirit that their influence for good is destroyed. 


\ly whole plea comes to this — that our teach- 
ing shall aim as directly at the formation char- 

ier as it now does at the impartation of in- 
‘ormation. There is much said to-day in favor 
oi education contributing directly to vocational 
training and efficiency. It is insisted that in- 
formation can be imparted just as successfully in 
courses that have a practical application in life 
. in purely theoretical subjects. But we will get 
no lasting results in efficiency that are not founded 
directly in sound moral character. Unless our 
students grow up to be men and women who 
clearly distinguish right from wrong, and love the 
right, our country will not even succeed economi- 
cally, and far from us will be removed the privi- 
lege of leadership in the van of humanity. It is 
not so much a change of curriculum that is needed 
as a broadening and deepening of our sense of 
responsibility to our students and to our country. 
| do not mean that we should take anxious care 
in this, and thus further deplete our already 
harassed nerves, but that there should be a de- 
liberate and well wrought out program of moral 
instruction, extending through every grade. This 
would mean the introduction of a new subject 
only in the sense that certain incoherent efforts 
in this direction would be made definite; but 
more important than this would be the intensify- 
ing of the moral aim and application of every 
subject now given. 

In order to carry out this program of prepared- 
ness the fullest co-operation will be needed from 
the authorities who now have the schools in 
charge, and the supporting interest of the patrons 
of the schools must be added. So I am not think- 
ing only of the teachers, but in this advance, as in 
all other good works of the kind, the teachers 


would have to lead. As a fellow-teacher, I trust 


| may be permitted to emphasize two obstacles on 
the teaching side which are hindrances to all 
betterment movements in our schools: 

The first of these obstacles is the danger the 
teacher is in of becoming overwhelmed in the 
details of the task of teaching and management, 


and of thus losing sight of and touch with the 
real justification of our whole activity as teach- 
ers. In a multitude of good teaching and ad- 
ministrative works we tend to lose our educa- 
tional faith. Our efforts tend to become stereo- 
typed, which is professionalism in the bad sense. 
This is the danger which peculiarly threatens the 
experienced teacher. 
we slip into a rut and thereby fail to put our per- 
sonality, our own peculiar and richest contribu- 
tion into our work. The reflex effect upon our 
students is immediate. 


In common sense language 


They are not quickened 
into mental life, interest in the subject is not 
aroused, and so practical training descends to nil, 
love of work is not taught, because not exempli- 
fied, courage is not instilled, but slackened. In 
brief character and usefulness are injured in a 
course given in a monotonous and desiccated 
spirit. 

But there is an opposite danger, which perhaps 
threatens most dangerously the new teacher, that 
is lack of true professionalism. So far from 
suffering in efficiency from fixation of habit and 
mechanical methods, a teacher may have no fixed 
habits and no methods. This serious fault may 
arise from amateurishness or from just plain 
laxness. 

Of these two dangers to good teaching, lifeless 
mechanicalism and the amateurish drift, the latter 
is actually working the far greater havoc in our 
public schools. Most of our teachers do not pause 
with us long enough to settle into any habit. The 
average teaching period in our schools is less than 
five years, and if we except a minority, which is 
definitely making teaching a life career, the re- 
mainder of our teaching force would not, perhaps, 
average a three years’ teaching period. 

At the root of this disastrous restlessness, of 
course, lies the unsatisfactory conditions under 
which teachers, as a class, must do their work. 
The remuneration is too small, but worse yet are 
the conditions of tenure and, also, the living 
conditions of such teachers as must teach away 
from home. I am familiar with the fact that we 
are now able to secure the services, for two or 
three years, of many bright and ambitious young 
men and women who would not teach at all if they 
were compelled to show professional fitness and 
a serious purpose to continue teaching, Some 
of these who use teaching as a stepping-stone 
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render services of real value, but, as a whole, 
they are too amateurish in method and interest 
to do even passable work. The worst trouble 
with these who make teaching a convenience is 
their but 


them 


not the briefness of term of service 


that 
from settling down to earnest work 


very amateurishness which prevents 
from the 
first. Teaching is such serious work that it de- 
mands all the earnestness and intelligence of the 
person who undertakes it. There is no place in 
the teaching profession for diletantes. 

The aid which we teachers can best render in 
defence of our country, is that kind of service 
which can be rendered through a course of years, 
a preparedness which foresees and provides for 


We 


have a present proof staring us in the face that 


a contingency years before that need arises. 


not enough of this type of preparedness has been 
made in Our country is confronted 
by its most serious crisis since its civil war, and it 
the 
and apparently with no 
to do. 


our country : 


is drifting, unclear as to issues. involved, 


divided as to loyalty 


power to make up its mind as to what 
Such menacing ineptitude and dangerous hesita- 
tion of purpose could not exist if our citizenry 
were as intelligent and determined as the Re- 
public requires them to be. The chief business of 
the schools is to make impossible the return of 
The 
emigrant children must be trained in American 


ideals and loyalty, the children of the ignorant 


such a situation as we suffer under to-day. 
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and indifferent native born citizens must be in- 
spired to love the best our country has stood for 
and ought to stand for. This is a great task and 
a noble one. Who can accomplish it ? 

In actual war we turn to our soldiers and sea- 


men, and we can be sure the best educated man 


and the most moralized man makes the most 
formidable soldier when he has to fight. But 


back of these soldiers, and in fact, preparing them 
to play the part of men, stand the ranks of the 
teachers of the nation. The country turns to its 
teachers and its hopes of help must not be and, 
in my belief, will not be disappointed. There is 
no other agency in the land which can effectivel 
grapple with this great task, for the teachers alon 
have in their hands the whole body of young 
citizens. There is no other organization at all 
to which the whole people would entrust this most 
serious of all patriotic duties, the determination 
of the character and training of its young citizens 
as defenders of the Great Republic. This con- 
fidence puts the teaching profession on its mettle 
Vagueness of program and hesitancy of purpose 
as to our country would be a betrayal of trust on 
our part as teachers. In this hour of our coun 
try’s need it is everybody up for America. W« 
teachers do not hesitate to respond to this pres 
ent patriotic appeal, but we know that the real 
preparation of the defenders of our country is 
work that must stretch over years of faithful 


service. 


Art Department 
Conducted by the Art Club of Richmond, Virginia 





Editor: Admiral Harrie Webster, The Art Club of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia 





The Italian Renaissance 
( Continued ) 


Botticelli 


Surely a kindly Fate ordained that the eldest 
son of Mariano dei Filipepi should have been 
nicknamed “little barrel,” “Botticello,” because he 


was a tanner—and that to “Sandro,” young 
enough to have been his son, its derivative, 


‘Botticelli,’ should have passed! The very name 


in its limpidness carries with it the breath o 
spring, the spirit of dancing and rhythm and 
beauty and the promise of re-birth and joy an 
“Life” — characteristics all of the age of whic! 
he was the product, and of the art which was th: 
Ruski 


has said of him, “Botticelli was the only painte: 


interpretation of his innermost feelings. 


of Italy who understood the thoughts of heathe: 
and Christians equally, and could in a measur 


paint both Aphrodite and the Madonna.” 
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\lessandro di Mariano Filipepi, or as we know 
him, Sandro Botticelli, was born in Florence in 
e year 1444. He early manifested a disinclina- 
m for the conservative education provided for 
m, and when quite young was apprenticed to a 
eoldsmith. This influence is quite evident in the 
id work and the exquisite and somewhat con- 
ntionalized flower decorations used in_ his 
intings. 
After a year or two in the workshop, he left to 
-tudy painting under Fra Filippo Lippi, who was 
ing in the nearby city of Prato, where he had 
en commissioned to the Cathedral. 
. little later he was associated with the brothers, 


decorate 


‘ollajuolo, who, perhaps, more than any other 
rtists then living, were striving for a scientific 
both perspective and anatomy. 
“Golden Age” of Flor- 
nee. Scholars from the East had fled to her 
hen Constantinople was taken by the Turks in 
153, and in 1469 Lorenzo the Magnificent be- 
ime the practical though unacknowledged despot 


nowledge of 
\rtistically this was the 


f Tuscany. 

Cold, cunning and unscrupulous as he often 

as, Lorenzo, nevertheless, was keen of intellect 
nda sincere lover of things beautiful, and to his 
patronage we owe many of the magnificent build- 
ugs and beautiful art objects that endear Flor- 
ence to us to-day. Among the commissions given 
him by the Medici were a “Sebastian” now in 
Berlin, a banner of Pallas, a portrait of Giuliano 
ind his adored lady Simonetta, Pallas and the 
Centaur, and the decoration of the Medici villa at 
Volterra. 

At the palace he came in contact with all the 
rilliant scholars and noted artists of the age, and 
through contact with them gained that education 
and culture, which, as a youth, he had not the 
patience to acquire. With Leonardo da Vinci and 
Ghirlandajo he formed firm friendships, and one 
of his most notable commissions, that for the 
decoration of the walls of the Sistine Chapel, was 
‘onjointly with the latter. 

The decade after his return from Rome, 
1480-1490, saw him hailed as the greatest painter 

To this period belong the “Birth 

the Madonnas of the Pomegranate 


in Florence. 


of Venus,” 
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and of St. Barnabas, the Lemmi frescoes and the 
Bardi Madonna. The Venus, simple, graceful, 
swaying in the wind as she balances on the edge 
of the shell, is withal quiet and reposeful. The 
earth maiden, holding a brilliant red cloak in 
which to envelope her as she reaches land, is typi- 
cally young and eager. On the opposite side are 
the winds of spring, stirring up the water with 
their feet and blowing the shell along. The 
maiden’s dress, the tree branches and the flower 
buds that are blown along by the wind are deli- 
cately reminiscent of the goldsmith’s shop. The 
color stamps Botticelli as perhaps the leading 
colorist of the Florentine school. In reproduction 
one sees more often, perhaps, his “Spring,” which 
is, of course, closely akin to the Venus in spirit 
and in which there is marked similarity in some 
of the figures. 

In both of these pictures one is impressed by 
the exquisitely painted motion, expressing drap- 
eries, which is the most distinguishing external 
marks of Botticelli’s art. 

Despite the -joyousness with which he depicts 
mythological themes, Botticelli’s Madonnas were 
distinctly religious. 

Perhaps his most perfect work in color and in 
both general composition and composition in rela- 
tion to shape, is his “Coronation of the Virgin,” 
painted in 1479. Some one has described it as 
opening up like the corolla of a rose! 

When Savonarola came to Florence in 1490, 
Botticello became a most enthusiastic follower, 
and after his execution in 1498, his studio served 
as a meeting place for sympathizers of the lost 
cause. 

Thereafter followed a most unrestful time and 
he sought consolations in the writings of Dante, 
and when he died in 1510, left behind an almost 
completed set of illustrations for the Divine 
Comedy. He never married, but the “children of 
his genius” are a priceless contribution to the joy 
in life for those who come after. 


Mary B. BauGuMan. 


References: Botticelli’s Materpieces in Color, 
Botticelli’s Masters in Art, Mornings in Florence. 


H. H. Powers. 
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Personal Appearance and Personality 





ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST, University of Virginia 





It is a tremendously significant fact that for 
most people their personal appearance serves 
either to introduce them to or to bar them from 
social and economic advantages. Many a young 
man and young woman have failed to be elected 
by school boards simply because the personal ap- 
pearance of the teacher candidate proved unat- 
tractive. Taking this statement by itself, it ap- 
pears hopeless and fatalistic. Good looks are a 
gift of the gods and this being true, say the hope- 
less ones, what’s the use? Let it be understood, 
however, that by personal appearance in the 
teacher’s personality is not meant Apollo beauty 
or Lillian Russell complexion. If so most of us 
in the teaching profession would be either shovel- 
ing coal or heading suffragette parades. By per- 
sonal appearance is meant, not only physical at- 
tractiveness (and, of course, this is very impor- 
tant, especially among women), but posture, taste 
in dress, careful toilet; in fact, everything con- 
And it 
needs to be added that these factors in personal 


nected with one’s physical adornment. 


appearance are just as essential in the man as in 
the woman. It is not without reason that Bureaus 
of Appointment request applicants for positions 
to furnish photographs. Some day it probably 
will be necessary to supply these bureaus with 
small movie photos. These are now coming into 
vogue, and doubtless will be reduced in price 
so that almost any one can purchase them. 

In ancient Rome the public baths were supplied 
by slaves, whose chief work consisted in adorning 
the body with rich oils and perfumes so that 
patrician devotees of the bath might appear to 
their best advantage, according to Roman stand- 
ards of beauty. In our day barbers, manicurists, 
hair-dressers, masseurs, et al, form a rather 
formidable host of individuals concerned with 
making others physically attractive, for a con- 
sideration. QOne’s tailor and dressmaker and mil- 
liner make or unmake personal success. Beauty 
parlors are not an extravagance. The psychology 
of dress is a far-reaching scientific study. What- 


ever helps you and me to appear physically at our 


best deserves careful study and application. It is 
therefore not surprising to find that in all the 
scales of teacher personality personal appearance 
comes near the top of the qualities regarded es- 
sential to an attractive teacher. 

A brief analysis of some of the factors in per- 
sonal appearance will help us ‘to appreciate, not 
only the significance of personal appearance, but 
the even greater fact that we are responsible to 
a large extent for our own physical appearance. 
There are natural beauty and grace that require 
little attention ; but, on the other hand, most of us, 
who have very little physical attractiveness, can 
achieve, through careful means of development, 
no small amount of facial and bodily beauty. 
Take the face, for example. It consists of a 
large number of muscles used in expressing the 
whole gamut of human emotions. If we acquire 
the habit of drawing down the corners of the 
mouth, wrinkling the forehead and closing the 
eyes in a scowl, it is natural that people whom we 
meet are going to think twice before cultivating 
our friendship. But if the corners of the mouth 
swing upward, if the forehead is smooth, if the 
eye is open with the look of frank friendship, 
others will be irresistibly attracted to us. The 
slightest change in facial muscles will register a 
feeling, and if we habitually register certain feel- 
ings, there will result a set of the face, making 
or marring our personal appearance. Nobody 
loves a haughty teacher. Who likes a grouch? 
Do you enjoy companioning with an acidic pessi- 
mist, whose outlook on life is foretold by the 
dull, repellant expression of the face? Our per- 
sonalities are partly a result of the kinds of ex- 
perience we extract from life. Many experi- 
ences are forced upon us, such as deep sorrow, 
They leave their 
traces, they add the look of world knowledge to 
But there are other 
experiences, such as slights, jealousy, envy, 


unforeseen disappointment. 
the countenance of youth. 
avarice, pride, conceit, etc., that we select for our 


private conipanions and they, too, make a record 
on an otherwise winsome face. 











When very young I believed that all women 
re by the nature of their sex, neat. I was, of 
urse, very young. Most men like to believe in 
idealized woman. Moved by the funda- 
attraction, both men and 
women some time in their lives pay close atten- 
One finds this same demand of 
lress as a means of physical adornment among 


this 


ental law of sex 
mn to dress. 


those tribes where custom does not require cloth- 

g. The primitive savage young man and woman 

ill bedeck their bodies with beads and grasses 
and paint simply to make themselves more beauti- 
jul. Judged by our aesthetic standards they 
doubtless have not succeeded, but according to 
their conception of the beautiful they are most 
attractive. Now, it is a dangerous thing for any 
individual ever to lose sight of this fundamental 
of sex and social life. Wit and intellectual attain- 
ments are valuable, but they do not. suffice. 
Wealth and fame overcome many personal de- 
most teachers are not wealthy or 
famous. We must follow the trunk lines of nat- 
ural law and use those means of modern civiliza- 
tion that serve to enhance our meager personal 
charms or to bring into their proper setting and 
relationship the physical assets that we do possess. 


fects, but 


An illustration or two will make my meaning 
clearer. I know a young teacher who seemed to 
her acquaintances quite ordinary physically. She 
wore her hair close to her head and parted in 
a very straight line. A topknot completed the 
headgear of what every one supposed to be a very 
prim, precise, uncompromising, severe, refrigera- 
tor-like personality. And the young men — well, 
they were simply afraid of such primness. The 
school year came to a close, and this very properly 
behaired school marm left town, carrying with 
her, however, an invitation to return in the fall. 
She was an excellent teacher, and knew the 
technic of her profession very thoroughly. In the 
fall among the new teachers (there always are 
many new ones, you know) was a striking blonde. 
Her hair was like a diadem of purest gold, and 
her face shone in the glory sheen of the diadem. 
She was a new teacher, a transformed teacher ; 
the same prim, precise, etc., teacher with the hair 
parted in a straight line, but during the summer 
a revelation had come to her. Perhaps, she had 
read St. Paul’s statement that a woman’s glory is 


her hair. I know not, but the young men — 


well, that’s another story. 
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A young man of my acquaintance found it dif- 
ficult to get a teaching position. 
subjects, and was potentially a good teacher. 
But he never consulted a suit pressing establish- 
ment, he never used a napkin (at least the evi- 
dence pointed that way), he was rarely able to 
settle a dispute between his collar and necktie. 
He was unacquainted with a Gillette or the old- 
fashioned kind and called on the tonsorial artist 
twice a week. His hair was very dark and he en- 
joyed the attempt to imitate Paderewski. He 
wore a derby hat, some said it was the original 
derby and ought to be in a museum. In a word, 
without being more specific, this young man did 
not realize that his personal appearance repelled 
school board members. He was not rich, but 
neither was he so poor that the common means 


He knew his 


of physical attractiveness had to be neglected. He 
had no affinity for neatness. Perhaps he thought 
genius and careless dressing were synonymous. 
At any rate he failed to get a position, and no 
one was able to pursuade him of the real reason. 

School pupils are proud of the well appearing 
teacher. Very young children like to see a 
teacher who is “nice-looking.” Physical develop- 
ment, manly bearing, up-to-date dress (not dude- 
ishness) appeal to high school pupils. The 
teacher is an unfolder of lives. Social custom, 
social demands, are a necessary part of school 
training. What a joy it is to attend teachers’ 
receptions where every one is correctly dressed 
according to the occasion. The psychological 
effect is immeasurable. And many teachers at 
these receptions make an appeal that otherwise 
would have been impossible. 
correct and 
are impressed. The formality of the occasio” 
is worth while in bringing to the attention of the 


Pupils seeing their 


teachers in social form dress 


pupils (as at commencements) that school life 
and school ceremony are not common incidents. 
They mean something in the life of the school and 
of the pupil. 

In another place I expect to discuss this topic 
at greater length. But it ought not to require 
many words to impress upon teachers the pro- 
found significance of their physical appearance. 
The teacher is or should be an example, not only 
in matters intellectual, but equally in matters of 
physical attractiveness. 








« 
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J. H. MONTGOMERY, Executive Secretary 


\MoveD 


Our friends will now find us in the Old Davis 
Hotel corner of Franklin and Thir- 
teenth Streets, just back of the State Library 
We shall always be glad to extend to 


Building, 


Building. 


our visitors a most cordial welcome. 


Foop PRODUCTION 


We have been putting forth every possible ef- 
fort to enlist our leagues throughout the State in 
the cause of increased food production, and we 
expect a most hearty response. 

There is little doubt but that our farmers are 
cultivating almost as much ground as they can 
attend to under present circumstances, but such a 
national emergency calls for heroic action and 
every acre that it is possible to cultivate this year 
should be utilized. 

The leagues can arrange to have farmers co- 
operate and buy improved machinery, and thereby 
overcome in some measure the lack of labor. 
Then, too, the leagues should by all means work 
out co-operative efforts whereby farmers in the 
neighborhood may assist each other in planting 
and harvesting large crops. The next step to 
take is that of avoiding all waste. Preparations 
should be made to save every vegetable and all 
fruits that can be dried or canned, and see that 
nothing whatever is thrown away. 

It is said that Germany has already put away 
food to last a year; we must learn the lesson 
and provide for a long time ahead, not only for 
our own armies, but for our allies across the seas. 

The leagues should unite in making it very un- 
healthy for any loafers in the community. Don’t 
permit any one, young or old, to be idle and still 
claim a respectable place in the community. 

Every school boy and girl and every town and 
city resident can render great assistance by rais- 
ing a real good home garden, either on the back 


of the home lot or on a nearby vacant lot. In 
some of our cities practically every vacant spot 


of ground is being put under cultivation, and that 
should be true in every town and city of the State. 

Our more than 1,000 leagues, with their 36,000 
members, have one of the greatest opportunities 
ever presented to them, and we feel sure the, 
will fully measure up to the responsibility. 

If your league has not received letters and in- 
structions with reference to this matter, write 
to us at once for same. 


ANNUAL MEETING IN May 


We have sent an annual report blank to the 
president of every league in the State, and the) 
are urged to hold the annual meeting of the 
league in May, elect officers for the next year, 
fill out the report and send same to us at once, 
so the new officials will get the literature regu 
Just at this crucial time it is very impor 
that this matter be attended to 
Don’t let your league fail. 


larly. 
tant, indeed, 
promptly. 


MONTHLY PROGRAM ON IMPROVED Roaps 


The monthly program, which we are just mail- 


ing, 1s on improved roads, and should prove very 


g, 
helpful to every community. Be sure to write 


for the bulletins suggested on the program. 


VISITS 

The league at Cedar Level, under the leader- 
ship of Miss Annie Gilliam, is making their one- 
room, standard school the real community center. 
On a recent visit there I was pleased to learn that 
practically every adult in the community is tak- 
ing a very active interest in the league. 

The 


county, has greatly improved the school, and is 


league at Pokoshock, in Chesterfield 
now making extensive improvements on_ the 
grounds. They have a good library that is used 
by the entire community. 

One of the happiest meetings of the year, for 
the Executive tri-county 
teachers’ meeting for Charles City, James City, 


Secretary was the 
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d New Kent counties, which was held at Provi- 
nce Forge on March 23rd. Although the 
ids were in a most dreadful condition, follow- 
» a long rainy season, every teacher, except two 
and one of them was in the hospital — in all 
It was a lively meet- 
Superintendent 


ree counties was present. 
in which all took part. 
( ooper and his faithful teachers certainly deserve 
eat credit for their loyalty and faithfulness. 
We had the pleasure of attending the Eighth 
istrict Teachers’ Meeting, held at Orange on 
arch 29th, and the First District Meeting, held 
Fredericksburg, on the 30th of March. Both 
these meetings were well attended by the 
achers of the respective districts, and the pro- 
crams were of a character calculated to be of 
sufficient value to justify the teachers in making 
e trip. 
On a visit to the Agricultural High School at 
ppomattox on April 3rd, we found the work 
here in splendid shape. This school through its 
experiment farm, poultry and pig raising, manual 
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arts, and domestic science departments is doing a 
great service for that community and surround- 
ing county. Professor Crawley is very properly 
held in high esteem by his patrons. 


OuT-OF-STATE 


It was my privilege to attend the National 
Rural Conference at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, on April oth to 11th, and 
there represent the work of our association. 

At Chicago, Illinois, April 17th to 20th, it was 
my privilege to take part in the National Com- 
munity Center Conference. This conference 
heartily approved our Virginia plan of com- 
munity center work, in that it endeavors to make 
the public school the community center and the 
teacher the community leader. 

The work our association is doing was recog- 
nized by making the executive secretary the chair- 
man of the Southern District, which is composed 
of all the Southern States. 


Among the Colleges 


HARRISONBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 
April 14, 1917. 


Our spring quarter opened on March 2oth, with 
venty-five new students in attendance, making a 
total enrollment thus far of nearly three hundred for 
e session. The commodious new dormitory adds 
uch to the comfort of all. 
The number of applications for the summer ses- 
sion is considerably in advance of former years at 
is time, and every day’s mail brings additions. An 
nusual feature of the first term’s work will be one 
eek devoted to explanations and demonstrations 
f educational measurements of children according to 
he scales of Ayres, Curtis, Thorndike, etc. 
Miss Gregg and Dr. Sanger attended the meeting 
f the Eighth District at Orange last week, and took 
irt in the program. Miss Bishop, of the Training 
School, gave a demonstration of teaching reading in 
e second grade to the teachers of Fluvanna county 
their county institute held at Palmyra on March 
3rd. 
The Carolina Club to-day presented the school, in 
pretty little ceremony, with a beautifully illum- 
framed, of the famous North 


ated copy, neatly 


arolina toast adorned with the State flag and a 
ranch of “the long-leaf pine.” 





The basket-ball closed last week with 


an exciting game between thé juniors and the seniors, 
Two extra games were 


season 


in which the juniors won. 
played during the Easter holidays between the junior 
team and some visiting aluninae, who had been fa- 
mous players during their and the 
juniors again achieved a hard-won victory. 


school days; 

Our students are much interested in the Red Cross 
movement, and will contribute two boxes of surgical 
aids to the Virginia unit. Classes are being organized 
for the study and practice of first aid principles, 
under the instruction of a Red Cross nurse, for the 
benefit of those who wish to qualify to act as assist- 
ant nurses either in time ot war or of peace. A 
number of ladies from the town and country will join 
these classes. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 

The preliminaries of the campaign to raise a large 
endowment for the Virginia Military Institute are 
now well under way. The initiative has been taken 
by the New York chapter of the Alumni Assoeia- 
tion. Efforts are being directed first to the collection 
of $10,000 to provide for stables and a cavalry plain, 
made necessary by the establishment at the Institute 
by the War Department of a unit of cavalry and 
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one of artillery, in addition to a unit of infantry, of 
the Reserve Officers Training Corps. Then the work 
of raising a permanent endowment will be undertaken 
in earnest. 

The military features of the Institute have been 
emphasized in the last few weeks beyond the usual 
routine. The good weather has enabled the cadets 
to spend much time in practice marches and field 
manoeuvers. The annual inspection by an army off- 
cer, assigned to the work by the War Department, 
took place April 14th, 15th and 16th. Ever since this 
inspection was started by the War Department ten 
vears ago, the Virginia Military Institute has received 
the rating designated as the highest, namely Class A. 

Every afternoon the students of Washington and 
Lee University assemble on Wilson Field, where they 
are drilled by members of the first class of the cadet 
corps, under the general supervision of Major Mur- 
ray F. Edwards. The students and cadets are taking 
keen interest in this work, and excellent results are 
already apparent. 

The special course of training offered free to 
young men by the Institute started off with a large 
attendance. The “rookies” are quartered in the 
Jackson Memorial Hall and they drill on the parade 
ground, under the direction of regular army and 
cadet officers many hours a day. They seem to be 
enthusiastic to a man, and are already looking the 
part of soldiers in their new khaki uniforms. 

The following graduates: of the Institute have re- 
cently been commissioned second lieutenants in the 
various branches of the service: 

Field Artillery — Armand Durant, O. I. Gates, 
R. J. Marshall and C. B. Thomas. 

Coast Artillery — Benjamin Bowering, G. H. 
Drewry, H. F. Gill, M. Goodman, H. B. Holmes, 
Edward Nash, Kenneth S. Purdie and E. C. Seaman. 

Cavalry — T. M. Cockrell, W. M. Husson, F. R. 
Lafferty and J. T. Milton. 

Infaniry —E. M. Almond, T. S. Arms, W. A. 
Burress, T. M. Chambliss, H. T. Creswell, J. N. Dal- 
ton, A. W. Dillard, L. T. Gayle, L. S. Gerow, A. D. 
Hayden, W. H. Humphreys, C. E. Moore, E. H. 
Nichols, W. A. Rawles, J. N. Richards, R. M. Wilson, 
J. B. Wise and R. M. Youell. 

Marine Corps—J. M. Bain, J. E. Brewster, J. J. 
Burks, J. E. Davis, Geyer, Jr., Richard Griffin, G. C. 
Hamner, Gustavus Karow, L. L. Leech, B. J. Millner, 
Nimmo Old and G. W. Spotts. 


Other graduates of the Institute, recent and pros- 
pective, the latter to receive their diplomas in June, 
have been recommended by the Superintendent, Gen. 
E. W. Nichols, for commissions, at the request of 
the government. Their diplomas will be accepted in 
lieu of written examinations. Some of them have 
already taken the physical examinations; others soon 


will. 


General Nichols’ recommendations are as follows 

For Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army — Robert C. 
Snidow, Charles F. Hepner, Henley P. Boykin, W. B. 
Bradford, C. J. Collins, R. C. Moore, W. A. Taber, 
M. A. R. Loth, W. S. Morris, R. G. Lyne, O. B. 
Bucher, M. W. Steele, C. A. Martin, J. W. Dillard, 
J. E. Cole, E. C. Porter, D. L. Ruffner, G. C. Tinsley, 
W. M. Whittle, F. H. Etheridge, with the followin 
as alternates: S. Y. McGiffert, J. Hamlin, H 
Campbell and M. G. Driscoll. 


oO 
& 


For Second Lieutenant, U. S. Marine Corps: W. T. 
Clement, J. A. B. Dillard, Calvin Cummings, R. § 
Pendleton, J. G. Ward, J. D. McLean, J. Hart, Bennie 
Goodman, G. B. Lockhart, C. H. Brown, C. P. Nash, 
J. A. Nelms, H. P. Mason, F. S. Robinson, T. §S. 
Whiting, F. W. Clark and L. C. Shepherd. 

For Assistant Paymaster, U. S. Navy: W. C. 
Brown, L. H. McKay, G. M. Snead, S. R. Hart, F. V. 
Brown, H. M. Mason and M. W. Boykin. 


In addition to the above, General Nichols will 
recommend about a dozen or more for commissions 
in the Marine Corps. 

The second issue of the newest publication at the 
Institute, The Bullet, will soon come from the press. 
It is a diminutive annual, containing many facts 
about the life and aims of the Institute, class direc- 
tories, etc. It corresponds to the Y. M. C. A. hand- 
book issued by many colleges. The editor of this 
year Bullet is S. B. Witt, of Richmond, with James 
Taylor, of Richmond, as business manager. 

The death of Sir Moses Ezekiel in Rome halts 
for the time being plans of the alumni to erect a 
statue in memory of the first Superintendent, General 
Francis H. Smith. Sir Moses, who was a New Mar- 
ket cadet and a loyal alumnus, wrote recently that 
he was ready and eager to begin the statue of General 
Smith. 

The final examinations are scheduled to begin 
about May 15th. They will continue throughout three 
weeks. On June 6th or 7th the corps will go to 
Washington to take part in the reunion of the Con- 
federate veterans, and then the cadets will go to 
Gettysburg to attend the unveiling of the Lee monu- 
ment. The V. M. I. finals will begin with the bac- 
calaureate sermon on Sunday, June 17th. 


FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


The Teachers’ Conference of the First District 
of Virginia assembled here March 29th and 30t! 
Addresses by Superintendent Harris Hart and Mr. 
J. H. Montgomery followed the address of welcom 
by President E. H. Russell. The auditorium was 
filled to overflowing. During the course of the con- 
ference much interest was manifested in the demon- 
stration lessons and in the papers read by bot! 
teachers and students. The demonstration music les- 
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sons by Misses Margaret E. Fraser and Myrtle 
Townes aroused especial enthusiasm. The visitors 
were entertained delightfully on Friday afternoon by 
the school, under the auspices of the Household 
Arts Department and Miss Marion C. Forbes. An 
orchestra of stringed instruments added greatly to 
the enjoyment of everyone by furnishing music for 
the occasion. The reception was followed by an 
automobile. sight-seeing tour of Fredericksburg and 
vicinity, given by the courtesy of the Chamber of 
Commerce and citizens of Fredericksburg. On Fri- 
day evening the concluding address was made by 
Hon. R. C. Stearnes. The following patriotic reso- 
lution was offered by President Russell and unan- 
imously adopted: 

Resolved, That we, the teachers of the First Con- 
District of Virginia, in Convention 

embled, do hereby extend our greeting to the 
President of our nation, Woodrow Wilson, and ex- 
press our appreciation and approval of his sincere 
efiorts to maintain peace. We affirm our confidence 
in his patriotic and wise conduct of the affairs of 
our country in these trying hours of international 
embarrassment. 


cressional 


That we further urge the Congress of the United 
States to support our President in his efforts to pro- 
tect the lives of our citizens and the honor of our 
nation, 


That a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
President and to every member of Congress from 
Virginia. 

Dean A. B. Chandler, Jr., was one of the speakers 
t the National Conference of Rural Problems, held 

cently at the Winthrop Normal and Industrial 
School, at Rock Hill, N. C., under the direction of 
the United States Bureau of Education. The subject 
of Dean Chandler’s address was “Better Rural 
Schools as Related to Better Farms and Community 
Life.” A number of well-known educators and other 
listinguished men were present at this Conference. 
Commissioner of Education P. P. Claxton and Ex- 
President William H. Taft had prominent places on 


the program, 


The student body displays a spirit of patriotism 
which is good to see. The Senior Class has voted 
to dispense with its annual class play and devote the 
money usually spent on costumes to war relief work. 


President Russell has inaugurated a brief course 
in Red Cross work for all who wish to prepare them- 
selves for emergency hospital service. Lectures on 
First Aid are being given once a week by the school 
physician, Di. C. Mason Smith, and lectures on the 
care of the sick by the superintendent and assistant 
superintendent of the Mary Washington Hospital. 
\ large number of students are attending these lec- 
tures. 


At a recent assembly Professor Hamlet took “Our 
lag” as the subject of one of his delightfully orig- 


inal talks. His effective words will long be remem- 
bered by both teachers and students. 


Dean Chandler attended the County School Fair 
at Stafford Court House, where he made an address. 

Miss Mary S. Gammon, Secretary of the Virginia 
Association of Colleges and Schools for Girls, will 
attend the meeting of the Association at Radford 
on April 26th-27th. Miss Gammon is an energetic 
worker in the Association, and has arranged a very 
live program for the meeting. 

The State Normal School Board held its regular 
annual meeting here on April 21st. The Board con- 
sidered many matters of vital importance to all of 
the normal schools. 

The school annual has been set in type, and work 
will be completed early in May. 

The Sixth Annual Catalog is in press, and will 
be ready for distribution by June 15th. 

Indications point to a large attendance at the 
Summer School, especially in the 
courses. 


professional 


In the course of the past few weeks the Dramatic 
Club has repeated, by request of neighboring com- 
munities, both of its plays produced under the direc- 
tion of Miss Olive M. Hinman. The Japanese play 
was given at Chancellorsville for the benefit of the 
library fund, and “Cranford” at Spotsylvania Court 
House for the piano fund. In each instance the 
citizens provided automobiles for the conveyance 
of members of the casts with their chaperones, and 
delightful suppers were served. The audiences 
seemed highly appreciative of the very creditable 
performances. 

The Glee Club, under the direction of Miss Mar- 
garet E. Fraser, recently supplied a splendid program 
for the Firemans’ Bazaar held at the opera house. 
One number, which aroused much patriotic enthus- 
iasm, was the singing of the “Star Spangled Banner,” 
accompanied by the rhythmic swaying of a huge flag 
held by two girls in the center of the white-clad 
group. 

A notable concert of the month was that given by 
the Waikiki Hawaiian Quintet in the auditorium of 
Russell Hall. A capacity audience greeted the per- 
formers, who rendered a most unique and varied pro- 
gram containing many songs in the native tongue. 
The numbers ranged from the most popular and 
amusing Hawaiian types to those of rare beauty and 
charm, such as we have long loved to hear played 
on our Victrolas. Many selections were encored 
again and again. 

The Clifford Devereux Players are to present 
“Learned Ladied” and “A School for Scandal” in 
the open air theatre on May 23rd. 

Our basket-ball team defeated George Washing- 
ton University in a most exciting game played here 
on April 7th. At the end of the first half the score 
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was 15 to 12 in favor of the visitors; at the end of 
the last half 25 to 22 in favor of the home team. 


The basket-ball championship goes this year to 
the Juniors, the Seniors ranking second and the 
Sophomores third 


The athletic tournament is to be held April 28th. 
The Individual Cup is to be awarded to the best all 


round gymnast he events will include marching 


tactics, free hand and wand drills, dumb-bell and 


Indian club drills, balancing, games and aesthetic 


dancing. The class whose member wins the cup 
will be awarded five points toward the Athletic Cup. 

Field Day is set for May 12th. There will be con- 
tests in swimming, target shooting, relay racing, bas- 
ket-ball and baseball throwing, hurdling and broad 
jumping. 

The Tennis Tournament will be played off in the 
meantime, points for the Trophy Cup being awarded 
to classes making first, second and third places. 


The program for Commencement is as follows: 


Thursday, May 3ist: 
5 to6:30 and 8to10 I’. M.—Exhibits Arts Depts., 
Russell Hall. 
8:30 P. M.—Glee Club Open Air Concert 


The Campus 


Friday, June Ist: 
8:30 P. M.—Class Play 


The Campus 


Saturday, June 2nd 
11:00 A. M.—Class Day Exercises 
The Campus 
-Alumnae Reunion 


7:30 P. M 


Princess Anne Hotel 


Sunday, June 3rd: 
8:15 P. M—Baccalaureate Sermon 
Russell Hall 
Rev. Charles H. Dodd, D. D. 


Monday, June 4th 


8:15 P. M—Commencement Exercises 
Russell Hall 


Dr. Henry Louis Smith 


RADFORD NORMAL NOTES 


The Virginia Association of Colleges and Schools 
for Girls and Women held its annual session at Rad- 
ford April 26th, 27th and 28th. A large number of th 
leading educators of Virginia had places on the progran 
A number of questions of interest, not only to ed 
tors in schools and colleges for women, but to pers 
interested in educational progress, were discussed. Thy 
association was the guest of the Normal School. 

Professor Wm. E. 
April, attended the National Conference of Commu 


Gilbert, during the third week 
Center Workers in Chicago. For a number of y 
Professor Gilbert has been actively engaged in vari 
phases of Extension Work in Virginia. As secret 
of the Appalachian School Improvement Foundat 
he has given much attention to the various problems 
connected with the foundation, particularly the conduct 
of village and rural schools and of village and r 
Sunday schools and rural churches. 

Dr. J. P. McConnell and Prof. J. E. Avent attended 
the National Conference on Rural Problems, held at 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, under 
the direction of the United States Bureau of Education 
Dr. McConnell was on the program to discuss the vari- 
ous ways the normal school can contribute to the Stat 
Professor Avent read a paper on “The Problem of the 
Rural School in Virginia.” 

The Summer Normal will open June 11th. The first 
term will continue in session six weeks. During these 
six weeks almost all the courses wished by any class of 
teachers in Virginia will be offered. During the second 
term of the summer quarter, opening July 23rd, prac- 
tically all the courses offered in the first term of thi 
summer quarter, with the exception of the review 
courses for the State examination, will be offered. A 
large number of experienced educators from Virginia 
and other States will offer courses in the Summ 
Normal. 


Summer Normal will be the presence of an eight-day 


An interesting thing in connection with thie 


Chautauqua. Arrangements have been made, by whic! 
the students in the Normal School can have the benetit 
of this excellent eight-day Chautauqua at a nomi 
price. 

The normal students have organized a Student 
Campus Improvement Association for the purpose of 
beautifying and keeping clean and in attractive condi- 
tion the Normal School grounds and buildings. The 
good results of the co-operation of the students and 
the pride in the appearance of the school and grou 
are manifest on every side. Miss Mary Bohn, a mei 


ber of the senior class, is president of the association 
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This school which has just been erected in Ballentine Place, 
lanners Creek District, Norfolk county, is modern and up-to- 
dale in every respect. It is of brick with stone trimmings and 

nsists of four large class rooms, meeting all the requirements of 

State Board of Education, and has the most modern system 

heating and ventilation, which was installed by the American 
Heating and Ventilating Co., of Richmond, Va. The building 

designed and erected under the personal supervision of James 
\W. Lee, Architect. The cost of the building without equipment 
was $13,434.00. Seay Brothers, of Norfolk, were the contractors. 

The building, in addition to the four class rooms, has spacious 

it and hat rooms, thoroughly lighted and connected with the 


This building has just been completed in South Norfolk, 
Washington District, Norfolk county. It contains sixteen class 
oms of standard size, offices and rest room, toilet rooms and 
four large play rooms. Each class room has cloak rooms and 
losets for supplies, etc. 

The heating and ventilating plant is of the most approved and 
atest type of furnace and fan system, with the Johnson Auto- 
matic Temperature regulation. The whole of the furnace plant 
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ventilating system. It also contains library, teachers’ room, toilet 
for boys and girls, also play rooms which are provided with sta- 
tionary wash-basins, etc. Sanitary drinking fountains are pro- 
vided in first and second story halls conveniently located for all 
class rooms. In addition to the spacious main entrances, there are 
two in basement, one for boys and one for girls, and other than 
these exits the building has been equipped with fire escapes lead- 
ing from top floor to the ground. All class rooms are provided 
with the group system of window lighting, and every feature 
necessary to make the building most beneficial to the pupil has 
been given the most careful consideration, and every detail worked 
out in the most thorough manner. 





is located in a fire-proof room entirely isolated from the other 
parts of the building. 

The structure is of brick, with white stucco bands and panels. 
The cost of this school building, including the architect's fees, 
was $35,600.00. The architect's were Messrs. Ferguson, Calrow 
and Wrenn, of Norfolk, Va. The general contractors were the 
Nash-Jones, Inc., of Norfolk, Va., and the heating contractors 
were the American Heating & Ventilating Co., of Richmond, Va. 
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School News 





JOHNSON MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 


The Johnson Mountain School closed March 26th, 
with a crowded house, an excellent program ren- 
dered by the children and many encouraging remarks 
from patrons and friends, after which the enter- 
tainment committee sold refreshments for the benefit 
of the school. 

Our league is doing good work. It has done much 
good in arousing the interest of both patrons and 
children. We have raised during the term $26.00, 
and done work to the mount of $11.00, making a total 
of $37.00. The league helped to extend the school 
one month. 


(Mrs.) A. B. Martin, Teacher. 


ORANGE TEACHERS MEET 


~—<= 


Locust Grove, Va., March 22, 1917. 

The spring term meeting of the Orange County 
Teachers’ Association met at Orange High School, 
March 2nd and 3rd. The forenoon session was called 
to order by President J. H. Chiles, who gave the 
teachers much sound and wholesome advice in re- 
gard to applying themselves to their present posi- 
tions, and in regard to the lack of wisdom in chang- 
ing their locations annually. 

Miss Ella Agnew, of the Home Demonstration 
Work Department, was then introduced, who gave a 
most entertaining and instructive talk in which she 
outlined the work that the State is doing along these 
lines, and its plans and aims for the future. Miss 


Agnew thoroughly convinced her audience of the 


practicability and educative features of Home Demon- 
stration Work as taught to our girls. Miss Shannon, 
the local demonstrator for Orange county, who is 
introducing the work in the county for the first time, 
was heartily welcomed, and the teachers pledged 
themselves to work as one under Miss Shannon’s 
capable directions in making Orange foremost among 
the counties of Virginia in new work that it has 
undertaken. 

Professor Chandler, dean of the Fredericksburg 
State Normal, made a much-appreciated address 
upon “Rural Schools and Rural Life,” after which 
recess was taken and a most excellent lunch was 
served by the ladies of the Patrons’ League. 

The afternoon session opened with a piano solo 
by Miss Ross, of the Orange High School faculty, 
and following this the reports from the Educational 
Conference in November were given. These reports 
were comprehensive and entertaining, and caused the 
Association to congratulate itself upon its happy 
choice of delegates to Richmond. 


Following a piano solo by Miss Gouldman, of 
the Orange High School faculty, a business session 
was entered upon, wherein pros and cons of ques- 
tions relevant to the Association were discussed, and 
two committees were appointed: one to work over 
and revise the list of eligible school exhibits for the 
Orange County Fair; the other to select books to 
be used for the mutual benefit of the Association 
teachers, and to make rules and regulations concern- 
ing the use of this traveling library. 

A well-prepared paper on “How to Teach Gram- 
mar Grade English from the Standpoint of the High 
School” was read by Miss Rosa Graves, of Somerset 
High School. 

A humorous vocal solo by an Orange High School 
student left the audience in a most genial frame of 
mind to receive one of the best addresses of the 
meeting, which was delivered by Mr. W. T. Hodges, 
State School Inspector. Mr. Hodges chose as his 
subject “The Teachers’ Survey,” and the plain, 
pointed and conscience-stirring questions which he 
used for topics of discussion gave most of his hearers 
a much clearer, if not more complimentary, reflec- 
tion of themselves when applied to their individual 
cases. At the close of his address Mr. Hodges 
asked for a round table discussion in which he agreed 
to answer any question put to him, having won in 
his former work as district superintendent, as he 
humorously expressed it, the reputation of being able 
to answer any question—from what the price of 
wheat would he this time next year to who would 
follow President Wilson. Needless to say, questions 
were freely asked and information was as generously 
given. 

Owing to the inclemency of the weather, which 
was truly inaugural throughout the meeting, the at- 
tendance at the night session was poor. The literary 
program was postponed, but the valiant faithful were 
rewarded with an interesting musical program. 

The crowning address of the Saturday morning 
session was delivered by Superintendent Harris Hart, 
of the Roanoke city schools. Mr. Hart’s subject 
was “Thoroughness.” Those who are so fortunate 
as to have heard Mr. Hart need no further details, 
but for the benefit of the less fortunate let us sa) 
that his exceedingly practical and pertinent remarks 
stimulated and encouraged any budding disintereste«- 
ness of spirit into full-blown enthusiasm. 


Mr. Chas. G. Burr, head of the Boys’ Corn Club 
work of V. P. I., made an excellent appeal for the 
co-operation of the teachers with the boys of the 
clubs in making their work a success. He furnishe 
valuable data wherein it was conclusively shown 
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that the Corn Club boys were not only the best be- 
haved boys in the school, but also that those boys 
le the most marked advance in all their studies. 
Their progress in composition and spelling led the other 
Ses. 
The meeting was closed by a brief talk by Super- 
intendent Cowherd, in which he ran over the work 
that has been done, and the progress that this district 
is making. Superintendent Cowherd has just en- 
red upon his third term of office. Here’s wishing 
\ir. Cowherd even more success! 

Though we thank all taking part for their help 
in making this meeting a success, we do most heartily 
extend our thanks to and give the credit to President 
J. H. Chiles, who, by his interest and enthusiasm and 

untiring efforts, made this the most enjoyable and 
instructive of the Orange County Association meet- 
ings. 


N. K. Wynne, Secretary. 


HAMPTON AGRICULTURAL CLUB 


The Agricultural Club of the Hampton High 
School, which is composed of the students attending 
the high school who are taking the agricultural 
course, entertained the farmers of Elizabeth City 
county and friends of the school at an informal 
gathering in the high school building on Saturday 
afternoon, March roth. It was a splendid meeting. 
The pupils gave excellent reports of the actual work 
they had done along agricultural lines, and the 
farmers also gave instructive and interesting talks. 


Mr. J. W. Davis, one of the most progressive 
farmers of the county, presided at the meeting. Mr. 
Gammock, of the Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute, gave a very interesting talk on “Poultry 
Raising.” 

The girls belonging to the Club, who are also 
Domestic Science students, prepared and served a 
delicious lunch to all the guests. Every one declared 
the meeting a most enjoyable and instructive one. 


The pupils of the West End School and High 
School have already started 280 home gardens, in 
addition to the gardens conducted by the school. 


COURSES IN SECONDARY AGRICULTURE FOR 
SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 


To meet a demand for a more uniform standard 
in agricultural instruction in the secondary schools 
of the South, the States Relations Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, has issued a 53-page bulle- 
tin on this subject. The bulletin, Professional Paper 
No. 521, covers work in agriculture for the first two 
years of a four-year course. The aim is to furnish 
to the teacher a working syllabus readily adaptable 
to local agricultural conditions. 


This bulletin will be supplied to teachers and edu- 
cators only, without charge, as long as the Depart- 
ment’s supply for free distribution lasts. 


I'M ON MY WAY THROUGH SCHOOL’S 
GLAD DAY 


(Tune, “I’m On My Way to Mandelay”) 
Free from school, I’m away from to-day in the May 
Through the fields there to play, blithe and gay, all 

the day; 
’Neath the sheltering trees to listen to the breeze, 
In the meadows fair ’mid the roses there, 
I'll greet the birds that wait with songs for me 
When I am free. 


Chorus 
I’m on my way, through school’s glad day, 
Lit by the brightening gleam of onward way, 
O let me never, never stray from school days’ glee 
away 
I'll follow on the gleam 
That gilds my fondest dream 
And beckons with its beam, 
For I’m on my way through school’s glad day— 
Now I must say good-bye. 


Through the days when I’m free, in my glee, memory 
Of school days cling to me, cling to me, cling to me— 
All the world will be a brighter place for me 
For joys that stay from school’s glad day — 
Long live the music of its glee 
In days to be. 
Chorus. 
—Frep P. Myers 


RESOLUTIONS IN REGARD TO 
SUPT. E. C. POWELL 


Resolved, That the Colored Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Dinwiddie County desires to put itself on 
record as being appreciative of the high-toned, gen- 
erous and sympathetic friendship that our highly- 
esteemed Superintendent, Dr. E. C. Powell, has al- 
ways shown for the colored schools of this county. 
We have heard with much regret of his voluntary re- 
tirement from the office of superintendent, and want 
to assure him that our best wishes will follow him 
in his private life. His uniform courtesy and kind- 
ness to the teachers under his charge will linger as 
a pleasant memory, and we can wish for nothing 
more than that his successor in office shall be as im- 
partial in his dealing with us as was our much re- 
spected Dr. Powell. 


Resolved, further, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to Dr. Powell, and a copy sent to THE Vir- 
GINIA JOURNAL OF Epucation for publication. 

Mrs. Ipa R. Harris, President. 
R. J. Manson, Secretary. 
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Our Letter Box 





JAMES BARBOUR MEMORIAL FUND of the town towards this fund, through F. H. Whe: 


t 
} 


Editor Journa superintendent; and from another resident 17 ¢ 


making $7.32. 


Will you ple ise enter 1 the column ot your paper the 


Yours very sincerely, 


fact that I have received from the Schools in Danville, 

ve . . ~ . » — , ) . 
Virginia, the sum of $7.15 for the James Barbour RoseweLt Pace, 
Memorial Fund, contributed by the pupils of the schools Second Auditor of Virginia 


News Notes and Visits of Superintendents 





MARCH REPORTS that has been each March since I have been in t 
superintendent work, great carlessness on the part of 
The roads in Accomac very bad all the month. Work parents in sending their children to school. I hav¢ 
going fairly well worked hard to improve this very injurious condition, 
G. G. JOYNES, Supt. and am glad to say much improvement has been made re 


in some communities. I have advised my county school 


The children of the public schools of Alexandria boards, and the members have agreed to give one 


city had a “patriotic parade” on Friday, March 30th. month extra to contract to any school that keeps up in- i 

The parade was led by the high school cadets. About terest and attendance through the term. I favor for 

1,800 children with their teachers were in the line of | Giles county an effective compulsory school law for ” 

march. pupils from 7 to 14 years, inclusive. Py 
W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. R. H. FARRIER, Supt. 


On acount of measles and whooping cough, the 


average daily attendance in Alexandria county has been Gloucester will make a seven-month term, except 
greatly reduced, but otherwise there is nothing of spe- One or two single room schools, which the trustees 
cial interest to report. There are two full time special thédught it wise to close sooner because of attendance: 
teachers of domestic art and domestic science, one in Teduced by measles. There is a healthy school spirit 
Arlington district and one in Jefferson district. existing, and if the excitement induced by war does not 
FLET CHER KEMP. Supt. become too high, we shall soon have our schools in tint t] 
shape. th 
R. A. FOLKES, Supt. Le 
I have raised a little over $2,000 by private sub- air ol _ 
scription in order to build a high school at Bland. If a 
we can secure a loan from the literary fund, we expect During the month of March we made special efforts b, 
to erect a $10,000 building here this summer. to enlist as many of the pupils of Harrisonburg as t 
FRANK L. DUNN, Supt. possible in “summer gardens.” Mr. Hopkins has charge at 
of the summer gardens for the schools, and in the past ‘ 
: has met with much success in both the number of g 
The county school board of Botetourt county al- — dens and in the production from them. This year we a! 
lowed $100 for the expenses of the superintendent for hoping to have more gardens and to have them careful! 
the school vear, outside of the printing and stationery — Jooked after and the accounts accurately kept. In ord 
bills which have been paid on warrant of the board to stimulate interest in school gardens, the First National ne 
The effects of an attack of grippe prevented the super- Bank, the Rockingham National Bank, the Peoples Bank ci 
intendent from visiting schools this month. and Fletcher Bros, druggists, have each offered a pri cl 
CARY BRECKENRIDGE, Supt. of five dollars for the best gardens in the four divisions e 
of the city. The Wetsel Seed Company has offered a hi 
All of the field work in Dinwiddie county was done Prize of ten dollars for the best garden in the cit s] 
hy mv assistant, Geo. Baskerville Zehmer. . Our Congressman, T. W. Harrison, having noticed 


the papers that Harrisonburg was making a_ speci 


EUGENE C. POWELL, Supt. 


effort to have as many school gardens as possible, s¢ al: 
the schools quite a lot of seeds to be used for that Ry 
I am sorry to have to report for this month the same purpose. hn 


weakness, in a large part of the schools in Giles county W. H. KEISTER, Supt. 








water Institute March 3oth. 


rom the various 
‘rof. O. G. Jacox, principal of the Norfolk colored 


in March 18th we opened up the Booker Washing- 
colored school, in Norfolk, with twenty rooms and 
e auditorium at cost of $25,000. We bought twenty 
on Forty-fourth and Forty-fifth Streets, at $5,000, 
which to build a colored school — twelve rooms. 


RICHARD A. DOBIE, Supt. 


The schools of Northampton are moving in the right 
ction. By the co-operation of our School and Civic 
gues we are enabled to run nearly all of our white 
nine months and the colored schools seven 
uths. At the last meeting of the supervisors, they 
sed the school levy to fifty cents. At a recent meet- 
of our county school board, teachers’ salaries were 
sed on an average of 20 per cent. for the session of 
7-18; and by doing this, we expect to be in a position 
fill all vacancies with normal school graduates. 

The County Teachers’ Association met at the Tide- 
Miss L. A. Jenkins, dis- 
t home demonstration agent, was present, and helped 
plans with the teachers for the annual industrial 
hibit which is to be held April 24th. The superin- 


ools 


ndent was present and took an active part in the 


At night a program was rendered by pupils 
schools. Addresses were made by 


eting. 


eh school and Miss Weaver, of Norfolk. Amount 
sed $20.00. 


E. G. TANKARD, Supt. 


In the city of Petersburg we have undertaken, dur- 


ing the month of March, the project of home gardening 


his work. 


eginning of next session. 
) take part in the conservation of our resources by 
saving waste products. 


own Day (May 13th). 


nd have more than five hundred children engaged in 


This activity of the children has attracted 
e attention of the Chamber of Commerce and the Civic 


eague, both of which bodies are co-operating with us 
1 financing the proposition. 


Plans have been matured 
r opening the first open air school in the city at the 
Children are being taught 


Tons have been gathered and 
led for sale. 
F. M. MARTIN, Supt. 


All the schools of Portsmouth will observe James- 
The grades will have stories, 
room decorations, etc., all 


mpositions, drawings, 


‘lustered around 1607. The high school will have an 


outdoor pageant depicting the early scenes in Virginia 


story. 


Our purpose is to see to it that our children 


shall know Jamestown Island at least as well as Ply- 
nouth Rock, and the Susan Constant Good-speed and 
Discovery as well as the Mayflower, and they shall 


ilso know that Jamestown was the “Cradle of the 
Xepublic.” 


The corner-stone of the new high school 


uilding will be laid on May 11th. 
H. A. HUNT, Supt. 
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The continued bad weather and roads through 
March, added to a spell of lumbago, with which I suf- 
fered early in the month, prevented school visiting in 
Spotsylvania, which I regretted very much. 

A county school fair was held at Stafford C. H. April 
3rd, and was largely attended from all parts of the county. 
Much interest was manifested in most creditable 
hibits from practically every school in the county, which 
were tastefully arranged in the P.O. S. of A. Hall. The 
fine addresses from Dean A. B. Chandler and Inspector 
W. T. Hodges were listened to by a crowded house with 
intense interest, and both gentlemen were much com- 
plimented and heartily thanked for their inspirational 
and helpful talks. It is generally believed that this gath- 
ering of the people in the interest of better schools will 
surely bring about good results. Too much credit 
cannot be given to Farm Demonstration Agent Cole 
for his indefatigable labors in making a success of this, 
the county’s first school fair. 


JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 


ex- 


VISITS 


Division No. Visits 
ON isi arcu ema Semen ay eee Cameene 22 
Ee ee ep Re er rere er 
POE Eh gieie- pe en cae iw ecw ao eee Saw 170 
URGED DOU hain heer owh econ Shuwanenkendos 71 
PRUE So's 5c ose own a esawh slime wea TES TESAe ST NSe™ 
Amelia 
5: Ay Tn 
SINE hci coca ea eee oes CA anew 25 
DEINE. 2. SU eaAr en Aur ean hub aehwamen 29 
SINS icin ain as Sexe eek d ae Eas Res GaSe een 32 
Bath 
Highland, fcccccccccrtttcrrtttteese renee 
PEER. cousin cued ae sensu wnamnes Wras wiywoses 
RO arcu acs hein Cn cia eGo ame aeieds 0 
UIE ssi ccicn Ne Ee hog SAA WASW ee ee eee AAW we oO 
ease ree eee ia Anas anaes 66 
Ee Re ERS Te cedtig tern ether ee ee 30 
SUNS oo oo Sande nics Seiten oceeee a eaiews abe waren 
IE eerie cS wicws cp Ou NIGR SASS AKS TS OE TEN 
ER especie eo eee ir erab saws kouleiey 146 
NN eee hicte ai ti sadist pancavekidntin 25 
EE rat ota ena Rn Rasen oben haaeen 45 
MM ces uh lou eine bernie exe eww ES Seems 
Charles City, o 
James City, TO Lev cevesccccwoevecvesecvveessvere 17 
New Kent, 7 
PEC coon sae Reo an Kua aeeGaNeweesnens 8 
Me he eee ere .. 411 
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Chesterfield Jicint RALIa aay Meaelohe hoes 63 
Clarke 


Craig 


Culpeper ile ala Rela ke Megha eae Macias 35 
Cumberland, 30 ) 

cuca « Price besesedeeeeeeveresteeaens + 
UL Oe a a ce 
RIVERONGON 5585555, is ae tie Sos soto wd es oreo xwae en's ‘is 9 
Dinwiddie See ere eee . 40 
a ee a 
Essex, 23 ) 

may ae Teen, Bye OE rt rer tere res -” 
LCL 7s aa Oe et ee ee eee ee 
MUNREER Fever Ahi aa vans ir Sse heated ernicincualoieicn AMT ASO oRE II 
Floyd Cees erevseceaes 48 
ME MRI ER 55 pecuovcdcte tusyorh oho esos aces Piet eee avarice eae 63 
os ae ee ee re 
Frederick | 

Winchester fccccccc ctr crete tet e eee eeees 
PPOUCHICHSOUNI 656 igish4 coikndedh aed aleaennestebor 
Ne eM citi ote A yey ence ap Rae ech en oe TR ae a ce 34 
MEO SNE ato a Sats Ate Mtl aah vee alanelorndtosGses 35 
Rr NSIS SS a Vs, Oatslasiacanccisancet alan OrpOn eA eh me ei 44 
Greene, 12 ! 

Madison, 26 [ccc cct tcc t ete eee cence es 38 
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Greenesville 


SUM Oe oh i den Saat a Soa tern tes ag mo eee en 


Harrisonburg 


ME ARMIR OR Fics nc acdsee Io rcucies ed ile icak ae wid at coe a eens 
RR MENE shan tcc aise parte a6 tie Satie aia ate ae 
PERMIT tsb, cxscensosanaie Biss Miataleeo areata tone Mie wear aa 
Isle of Wight .. 
King George 
William 
Lancaster, 7 ) 

Northumberland, 0 ( 


King 


Loudoun 


PISO eral Nons ticle aieenies aini a ee aa orea eS 
RUNNIN! ono. Shas ie ore iat naeic ms aueus sate wares eae 
EC MEES . Sysncisizsiecickrcwicie ie Gee een ee ee eaIee ees 
Mathews) 

Middlesex f °° 


Mecklenburg 


DUPRE INCL a6 snc. osiensizy va\ lope Sin Sons munis inig Bsib loa fea 
Nansemond 
Nelson 
Newport News 
Norfolk city 
Norfolk county 











purpose of 


Selected and Edited by 





by various standard authors.” 


appreciation. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 








The One Form of Literature 


that is enjoyed by anyone who reads at all is the short story. 
provide students with helpful guidance for such reading is the 


Toe 


Short Stories—Old and New 


Alphonso Smith, Edgar Allan Poe 


Professor of English in the University of Virginia 


It is the latest volume in the Standard English Classics Series, and meets 
admirably the college entrance specifications for a “collection of short stories 
It contains twelve widely representative se- 
lections with brief, incisive helps toward the students’ understanding and 
The editor, who is also the authorized biographer of the late 
©. Henry, has shown a master faculty in throwing the editorial spotlight on 
the features of the story that are best worth studying. 


292 pages, 48 cents 


Why not include this book in your 19/7-'18 list of reading? 


GINN AND COMPANY 


New YorK 
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Year 
a 
| ae 
es + ee Se 
es ks we ee 


The Best Demonstration 


That this Bank Renders Real Service is the 
Steady Growth of Deposits 


Deposits 
.$ 1,254,114.27 


3,254,459.64 
eh kh 4,935,856.55 
x «oe 2 = SUR 





The American 


ot i i een ee nee et ee ee, en en, a a ee es » 


of Richmond, Virginia 


National Bank 








b 
0-0-0 0: 0-0-0. ° oo. 0 ° o—-0-—-0 ee ee ore 

NOLEN © oc taiasuwdewo gous ieet ars eas eteau nn Se cn een akc a Sow ahem akawe eek 

CORAM oc ic ak dave aig BS Oe Aas Eas GO AE eS Cisco sae ee ke ee ee ee ee eee eee 24 

Page ) NRE rc ek Ria Ree ene OOS EN A SSS UAE 

appahannock =f PIN oo ole hs Stns oh ainat en eatnka aie 

PEGE cae esas aga Oe cad esie wien a erm wena DP ES ics oi ers ccna dewcaeeNax dee waet ext 29 

Petersburg 6... e eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eens i ee ee Ae ee ee yes then a eee 73 

PSP INOUEE) b ouemmitieamee sean Al MER aac mati 24 Spotsylvania, o ™ 

ORM IIREE atte ote oe Morrah eb sins Sr nean aay mines 78 Stafford, 27 ease ee a 

NE EG ita eae Ke OE ee Pa ee ASR aka Ce Stauton .......... Lae ee Oe Saree sre 178 

Pree PRE. cose ha oe cea aan ebeeeewiexsieaen I nacre inn cele nine ao Se ee a aise 32 

Prince George Cee ee ee gO Ne eee et cee gee Ry eer eee ee 62 

SUSSEX WR a ARG rehire A clan di ne Avia aeISinS 44 

PRICES SUNN 40 canner amseees dann enihsie se oas es 22 Warwick, 14 , ‘is 

PEGE WIRED, (arene react aonese seo eneauns 17. York, 35 ) 

TIER es ees rare tesa tick te Mice es wien yg Mi sok Ye Ca Rh RUNS. G54 aii acKNeo Ain eK ee Eee RR ew 43 
NEE Tos eaneeraGnatoaa lee aaamee ee eh aene: mae ey I ee Sk eet ena meals 30 
chmond CO 5 ons Wosied ca tan eae es Gadenwareee ent SERS WR: Aen epee Sn SEER eee OE 
chmond county ) WEEE hab in WERE Sea eae ee 14 

soe ae ae eh aR Det EAR 
NE INE SS Snooty cdc aoe aR Nain ee 42 
oanoke County ..... 0-0. s eee eee e eee tenes 63 Note: Zero indicates no visits made; three periods 


‘ockbridge 


indicate missing report. 
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tat nnn ee eee eee + += . + 
> V . ‘ 

. acation Employment 

Courtis Standard 7 ne : 

‘ ‘ e Ambitious teachers may add to their incomes } 
Practice Tests in Arithmetic ! by selling the Hero Heating and Ventilating 

{ System to School } 

Make teaching efficient because they are based 3oards in their own and , 

on the following fundamental educational prin- 4 adjoining counties. j 
ciples : 4 Make arrangements for : 

‘ 1. Definition of aim. { ¢ territory at once. ! 
‘ 2. Limitation of training. , 4 ! 
3. Recognition of individual differences. ; ATTENTION, 

} 4. Specialization of training. { SCHOOL BOARDS i 
5. Diagnosis of causes of difficulty. 

( 6. Proper division of work between J handle the Hero ‘ 
teacher and class. Heating and Ventilat- 

7. Motivation and self-direction of drill. , ing System. 

> 

; The Teacher’s Manual gives explicit directions E. H. STAFFORD 
for the use of the Tests; for the detection, diag- ? MFG. CO’S line of 
nosis, and remedy of individual defects; and for $ : : ; ‘ 

¢ the handling of the material with the least possible School Desks : 
difficulty. It answers all questions likely to arise. ? Auditorium Chairs 
These Tests are easy for the { j Church Pews ; 

teacher to use 4 Pulpit Furniture . ’ 

: : ape 

Complete information may be had from the ¢ A full line of School Supplies. Write for ¢ 
publishers. > prices. ; 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY} | J. H. PENCE | 
; Yonkers-on-Hudson New York 7? } Box 863 ROANOKE, VA. ' i 
, ¢ : 





University of Virginia, V2" | 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following Departments of study are represented: 


I. THE COLLEGE 
In the College, courses are offered in thirty or more culture subjects. ; 

; By virtue of the elective system the undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). , 
II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES , 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The > 


degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
III. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 


Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. , 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW , 
The course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. 
V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
VI. SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit. Courses also offered which prepare for entrance 
or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses are given for the professional training of high 4 
school principals, high school teachers and school administrators. 
Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 


duced to a minimum, Send for Catalogue. HOWARD WINSTON Registrar. 
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To Washi Lee University | 
| | |} GET THE BEST : : Washington and Lee University ; 
: 7 4 
i and Most Inexpensive SLIDE sianiataaills aaatin. enaaiaaainiaies ten 
i GEORGE WASHINGTON 
' ' 
i H ADMINISTERED BY ROBERT E. LEE 
i 
; ; LETTERS — LAW — COMMERCE — j 
i ENGINEERING 

' 

H Situated in the unrivaled Valley of 
; ; } Virginia, with its lofty traditions 

H " . and inspiring memories, it gives 

: This Bqsigment Awesded ‘ a Twentieth Century training amid 

! GOLD MEDAL PANAMA the social culture of Old Virginia at 

' EXPOSITION, 1915 its best, and gathers to its campus 

' Write for catalog and special prices . select student-body from thirty- 

H on playground equipment. five States and foreign countries. 

1 : For Catalogue, etc., address 

! SCHOOL DESKS oan 
! RICHMOND VIRGINIA LEXINGTON 38 33 32 VIRGINIA 
3 Beene < = see : na 
- 





State Normal School 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 





Beautiful Location Best of Health Conditions 


Modern in every Respect 





Prepares Teachers for the Primary Grades, Grammar 
Grades and High Schools. Special Courses in House- 
hold Arts, Domestic Arts and Manual Arts. ~ % % 





FOR CATALOGUE WRITE 


E. H. RUSSELL, President 
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THE SHADE WITHOUT A FAULT Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
’ Bi heii Gigi “aro ee ie q and 
Don’t go thru an- ° : ; 
rages Agricultural and Mechanical College 
other year with window } 
shades that are more Blacksburg, Virginia 
bother than good. The : ; - 
ition shade te. on A School of Applied Science, Agriculture and 
‘ : 1 iP vee Engineering. 
mportant Ocaring On _ Fifteen degree courses offered. 
the health and welfare ‘ Two-year Short Course in Agriculture. 
j of the child. Winter Short Course in Agriculture. / 
oe a ae A corps of fifty-three professors and in- ¢ 
a ‘ld b ae ; structors. ! 
‘ TOS DE The UTS COn- ‘ Expenses for the session to a state student, 
sideration in the school, $256.75. 4 
but light and ventilation Electric lights, steam heat, buildings sup- 
should be the second * plied with baths and fresh water from a spring 
het Riieiines regularly tested by the college bacteriologist. ? 
: ‘ Military Science and Tactics—Commandant ¢ 
DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK U. S. Officer detailed by the government. { 
> Adjustable Window Shades Entrance, conditional, and deferred exami- 
assure the required amount of light and air at all r nations heid the week preceding the opening } 
ea They are constructed in such a way that of the session. , 
they will not, in fact, cannot get out of order. Sos ray , 
Sate Aaakaae wes dae Wks’ Peleie ca Session always opens on the Wednesday ' 
solved for all times. ; nearest the 21st of September. 

In doing your school shopping this year be Summer School conducted each summer for ¢ 
sure to specify Draper’s Window Shade. Write six weeks, opening the Monday after Com- 
for our catalog. mencement. ; 

: Luther O. Draper Shade Co. j } J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 
j SPICELAND, IND. 4; Apply to Registrar for Catalogue. 
‘ , 
°- ae Sa Set o— + oem “° —-0 . + 
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The Virginia Journal of Education is Printed in the Office of 


Whittet ¢& Shepperson 
Printers 


11-15 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Besides work of this character, they are prepared to undertake 
almost anything that can be printed—School Catalogues, 


Annuals, Programmes, Stationery, etc. 


ENQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED 
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F ’ 
| Southeastern Teachers’ Agency Do Y W 7 l 
H eae * Do You ant to Iravel at 
i Main Office; Johnson City, Tenn. 7 
‘ Branch Office; Elk Park, N. C. q O E 9 
i . aes - 
| THE SOUTH AND BORDERING STATES ur Expense: 
! Agents wanted everywhere 4 We want good men and women for Traveling 
j 100 teachers wanted at once. . : ; : ; me : > 
Ey General Agents. Must have fair education and 
iets i - sl good references. Will make Contract for three ¢@ 
¢ months, six months or year, at salary of $22.50 per 
- — ry 7 
oo » 4 4 week and necessary expenses. Can assign most ’ 
; © any territory desired. For full particulars address ¢@ 
! Southland Teachers’ Agency {| i 
7 
! Box 363, Knoxville, Tenn. GEORGE G. CLOWS COMPANY jj 
° 
} Serves promptly and efficiently teachers and school officials PHILADELPHIA, PA. Dept. L. ¢ 
} alike. Five hundred teachers are needed for fall openings; 4 ' 
* also an agent for every county in every Southern State, ; Bi ns o 4 
| cteanieneoeiatind ine a een -—- “+ 
4 ‘ 
es . VIRGINIA COLLEGE 
e e 
; ee (Annex to Home Place School.) Physically 3 FOR WOMEN ROANOKE. VA. 
é 1xlé C 00 or mentally backward children receive scien- One of the leading schools in the South. Modern buildings 4 
' tific treatment in homelike atmosphere. The > Extensive Campus. Located in the Valley of Virginia, famed for 
é aim for each is to (1) remove cause of backwardness; (2) discover un- health and beauty of scenery. Elective, Preparatory and College ¢ 
j derlying native ability; and (3) develop his powers for acquiring that Courses, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, under the direction 
¢ means of self-support for which he is best fitted. of European and American Instructors. Supervised athletics. Students 
' ALICE C. HINCKLEY, M. A., Director ; from 32 states. For catalogue, address } 
; VirGINIA, Richmond, Alvista Heights, 1604 Lamb Ave. MATTIE P. HARRIS, President Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 
++ ro -— + => 
i. te _— _ : 2. _ ” _ sé. 
+ a 
. “— ° + , . 
THE BELL FOUNTAIN PEN + How to Teach Agriculture in the Rural Schools 
. County Superintendents and Institute Instructors, are you planning work 
' Guaranteed in every particular, or your in agriculture for your summer institute? We can help you. Ask for 4 
+ money back. State kind of steel pens $1 00 our new catalog on Charts, Slides, and Lecture Books on agriculture 
' you use. = and related subjects. Educational Dept., 
e . 
| The Bell Book and Stationery Company + INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF N. J. 
; 914 East Ma n Stree RICHMOND, VA. 4 Harvester Building Chicago 4 
+ e- ° + ° o—-2 + 
, ” 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Our Booklet “TEACHING AS A BUSINESS 
Established 1885 : : , 
With new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in Schools 


623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Western Office: Spokane, Washington 





Education and Normal Schools. Free to any address. 























KANSAS CITY,MO. 





CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE > 
STeiway HALL FLaT IRON BLOG. MUNSEY BLDG. New YorRK LIFE BLOG. 
JACKSONVILLE. FLA. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. SPOKANE, WASH. 


U.S.Trust Bios. ******* TemPce Court CHAMBER OF Commerce BLOG 





$2,400.00 per annum. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


+ 
¢ 
' 
é 
' 
¢ 
' 
¢ 
‘ 
¢ 
' 
¢ 
' 
a 


TEACHERS WANTED 


We need immediately several grade teachers, salaries $45.00 to $80.00 per month; high school 
teachers and principals, salaries $60.00 to $150.00 per month; superintendents, salaries $1,000.00 to 


Write us immediately if interested in a new position. Full information will be sent upon request. 


. . ° ° Raleigh, N. C. 
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| THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 

‘ HOME OFFICE —LANCASTER, PA. 

‘ WORRIMENT in time of DISABILITY, either through ILLNESS, ACCIDENT 

or QUARANTINE by paying the following benefits: 

‘ FOR SICKNESS REMEMBER! FOR ACCIDENT 

F $10 per ~—— after first week; We pay for ALL Diseases com- $10 per week for total disabil- 
maximum, $250 per year. Dur- mon to both sexes We pay ity, maximum, $520. Partial 

F ing school term, $10 for first disability, $5 per week, not to 
week if illness lasts three full benefits AT FULL RATES for exceed five weeks. 

+ weeks <r. If permanently time lost from school room dur- Loss of one eye, hand or 
and totally disabled, $250 an- ME ig. sse,n ates ere ee $150 
nually till death ing convalescence and possouss Loss of both eyes, hands 

Funeral Benefit, $100, irre- Quarantine. Benefits are paid OF COME ois a od twas oan ee 

> spective of sick benefits received during vacation periods. Permanent Total Disability 250 
prior thereto. Accidental Death Benefit... 250 
A Pension of $3.00 per week, $156.00 a Year is Paid to all Members for Life (in lieu of 

‘ above benefits) providing they are in good standing at age 65 and who became mem- 

bers before they reached the age of 51 years. 

j Membership Does Not Cease if Member Gives up Teaching and marries or engages in any 

other work, provided said work is not considered hazardous or dangerous by the usual 

‘ standards. 

DUES: $10.00 PER YEAR 
ADDRESS 
4 
A. W. DAVIS, State Manager 
Dues may be paid quarterly if desired. P. O. Box 68 Richmond, Virginia 

oe : e ° eo -e . A bl dl id 

6 bate — ° - 2 
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Advertising that Tells!! 


The Virginia Journal of Education reaches 29,000 Readers. 


It is the Official Organ of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


It has no Competition in Virginia. 
It goes in evéry County and City of the State. 
It appeals to the most intelligent class of Readers. 








0 


Virginia Journal of Education 


Office: Chamber of Commerce Building 
Richmond, Va. 
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State Normal School for Women 


FARMVILLE, VA. 





Four-Year Professional Course Leading to the 
Degree of Bachelor of Science 


In addition to the two-year professional c: 


n, primary, and grammar grade work, 


offers four years of colleg 


Students taking this course 


the 


e work whicl 


uurses, Which prepare for teaching in kinder 
State Normal School for Women at Farm 
prepares for teaching in High Schools 


} 


can obtain a Diploma at the end of two years, and at the 


end of the four years are entitled to the degree 


Entrance requirement for 


of B. S. in Education. 


all professional courses is sixteen units of high school work 


r the equivalent. Students who have not the requisite number of units can make them up 


in the Academic Department. 


Expense for Professional C 


courses in the institution. 


| or catalogue, address 


ourse 1V 


the college work —is the same as for any other 


THE REGISTRAR, 


State Normal School for Women, 


Farmville, Va 
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“In the Heart of the Beautiful and Healthful Shenandoah Valley” 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


HARRISONBURG, VA. 


Two-year Professional Courses for four-year high school graduates. 


1. For teaching in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 
2. For teaching in the Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 
3. For teaching High School Subjects, permitting specialization. 
4. For teaching Household and Industrial Arts. 
Two-year Academic Course for two-year high school graduates, and one-year 
Academic Course for three-year high school graduates, to prepare for the 


professional courses. 


Special Courses in Home-making, Dressmaking and Millinery, and for the pre- 
A special effort is made to meet the needs of rural 


paration of Supervisors. 
school communities. 


Spring Term—Special Classes begin March 19th, preparing for the State Examinations 
Full Summer Quarter, consisting of two six-weeks terms. 
For catalog and full information, address 


JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President, 


Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. 
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ge SR me mae Slate and 
HYLOPLATE HYLOPLATE Composition 


Black board 


We can supply — slate 


blackboard and sell a large 


q 
‘ 
ee 


quantity of it, but there 


seems to be a combination 








among the producers and 
the price is very high, For this reason we recommend the use of composition board, 
md there is none better than H/yloplate. [every teacher is familiar with this, and no 
detailed description from us is necessary. We will deliver it in fair quantities at 12c. 


per square toot and small quantities at slight increase 





Write us for anything you may need. We are content with a small profit and 


will guarantee to save vou money. 


THE SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


Hickory, North Carclina 
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HELPS FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


HOW TO TEACH READING 


A manual for teachers. Price 25 cents. 


HOWELL ILLUSTRATED PERCEPTION 
PHONIC CARDS 


cards, 6 x 4 inches, for teacher’s use in rapid 


Stitt itt it et et et it ee et et et et et ee 





> 


‘ 
phonic drills. Price 40 cents. 


HOWELL PERCEPTION WORD CARDS 
54 cards, 6 x 4 inches, printed on both sides, 
containing 108 words, including all in the first 
ten stories in the Howell-Williams Primer; for 


teacher’s use. Price 30 cents. 


SEAT WORK LETTER CARDS 
480 cards, about one inch square, each con- 


Facsimile of one of the taining one letter, giving, altogether, all the 


] 


HOWELL ILLUSTRATED PERCEPTION letters, print and script, capital and small; for 
PHONIC CARDS use of pupils at their desks. Price 10 cents. 
Two-thirds of Actual Size SEAT WORK WORD CARDS ~ | 

g cards, containing all the words in the first 

nine stories in the Howell-Williams Primer, each 

















Remit by Money Order. Postage stamps accepted for 


card containing all the words for one story; the 
amounts less than one dollar. 


individual words to be cut out by the teacher 





and given to pupils for use at their desks. Price 
HOWELL @ COMPANY, NEW YORK _ .;.. | 


WHITTET @ SHEPPERSON. PRINTERS. RICHMOND. VA 











